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NOTES she has entered into the spirit of the part. Then, 


R. AUGUSTIN DALY’S revival of The 

M Country Girl has made an unex- 
pected success in New York. This 

may be attributed largely to Miss 

Ada Rehan’s brilliant performance of Peggy 
Thrift. The comedy itself, however, keeps the 
appearance of youth marvelously well, thanks both 
to the freshness of its wit and to the rejuvenating 
processes of Mr. Daly, who has taken pains to 
remove many of the signs that betray its relation 
to a remote period. What an interesting history 
this work has had! Written by Wycherley, re- 
arranged by David Garrick, adapted to New York 
by Mr. Daly! How that links us with the great 
days of the English stage! An enthusiastic critic 
of New York has, moreover, declared Ada Rehan 
to be not only the Peg Woffington of her 
day, but greater than the Peg Woffington of 
Garrick’s day. Now we have no means of compar- 
ing the two actresses, for there is nothing more 
misleading than the fame of a player of other 
times. One may safely assume, however, that 
Mistress Woffington’s performance of such a part 
as Peggy Thrift could not have been more abso- 
lutely satisfactory than Ada Rehan’s. This imper- 
sonation establishes Miss Rehan as far and away 
the greatest actress of comedy now on the English- 
speaking stage; it is luminously intelligent, deli- 
ciously humorous, perfectly sustained. In playing 
it Miss Rehan does what she seldom succeeds in 
doing: she loses herself in the character. The 
mere expression of her face shows how completely 
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too, she shows none of those marks of weariness 
that have of late been noticeable. She looks as 
young as she did nine years ago when she first 
appeared as Peggy. Among the other players the 
best work was done by that sterling old actor, 
Edwin Varrey, as Jack Moody, and that very 
gifted young actor, one of the most useful men in 
Mr. Daly’s service, Mr. Herbert Gresham, who 
played the conneiait, Sparkise, with admirable 
skill and humor. Mr. Charles Richman was pain- 
fully wooden as Dick Bellville, and Mr. Cyril 
Scott was out of his element as Ned Harcourt. 
As a curtain-raiser Mr. Daly had put on a clever 
little piece by Pailleron, done into the English of 
Mr. Sidney Rosenfield. It gave Miss Rehan a 
chance to play the grande dame, and it also 
served to give further proof of Mr. Richman’s 
inadequacy. 


WHILE MISS REHAN’S PERFORMANCE is 
being watched by large audiences on one side of 
Broadway, Mr. Crane is playing at old comedy . 
before large audiences at the Knickerbocker Theater 
on the other side. Of course, Mr. Crane’s old- 
comedy work is all delightful pretense; he cannot 
be anything but Mr. Crane, and his admirers would 
feel very much grieved if he could. And as for his 
play, that is all pretense, too; but like Mr. Crane’s 
acting, it is very pleasant. Mr. Eugene Presbrey, 
after years of experience as a stage-manager, knew 
exactly how to go about making a drama—in the 
wrong way. ‘‘Let us attend to the serious business 
of writing a comedy,’’ says Mr. Triplet, and 
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Mr. Presbrey has attended to it with very great 
seriousness. He first planned his situations, think- 
ing all the time, of course, of his ‘‘star,’’ who had 
probably given him a few suggestions beforehand. 
Then he turned for help to Bob Acres and a few 
other time-honored characters. But bless your 
soul, Mr. Presbrey, there was really no need of 
confessing your gratitude to Sheridan and the old 
comedy men who served you. They have not given 
you nearly as much as you thought. In writing 
this piece, Mr. Presbrey did very much as those 
young novelists do who put their friends into their 


‘stories. The likeness, where can it be? From the 


old comedies to A Virginia Courtship is such 
a far cry that it hardly deserves the name of an 
echo. The situations in the old comedies are often 
silly, and in that respect Mr. Presbrey has achieved 
a kind of resemblance, only going a long step 
farther, for silliness characterizes nearly all of his 
situations. Mr. Crane he makes a noisy, good- 
hearted, wrong-minded, fox-hunting Virginian 
widower of the early century. Here are the other 
elements in the case: the opportune widow; the 
widower’s son in love with the widow’s daughter. 
When it is added that the widow’s estate adjoins 
the widower’s, we know all about the story. But 
Mr. Presbrey has asked Mr. Crane’s loyal followers 
to shut their eyes and to pretend that they have 
never heard anything like that story before, and 
that they are just as stupid as the old gentleman 
who persistently misunderstands till the end of the 
piece. A look, a word in the beginning would 
have explained everything, but Mr. Presbrey knew 
better than to allow any explanation. If he had, 
there would have been no piece. Trust an experi- 
enced stage-manager for wisdom of this kind! 

But, after all, why should we expect play-goers 
to be intelligent at the sacrifice of their own enter- 
tainment? The audiences at A Virginia Court- 
ship want to see Mr. Crane, and for this privi- 
lege they would endure a much worse piece. It 
may be said of Mr. Presbrey’s work that even if it 
did not contain a shred of reason or character, it 
was neatly written, and it moved agreeably to a 
climax. It also gave good réles to two charming 
actresses; to Miss Annie Irish, whose success last 
year as one of the milkmaids in Tess of the 
d’ Urbervilles, has made a leading lady of her, 
and to Miss Percy Haswell, who has done some ex- 
cellent work in recent years with Mr. Daly’s com- 


pany. 





MISS FANNY DAVENPORT must have the 
courage of her convictions. A few months ago she 
produced, in Boston, a stage version of the life of 





Joan of Arc, by Fannie Aymars Matthews. It 
failed so ingloriously that Miss Davenport 
‘‘shelved”’ it for a time. What a commentary it is 
on her opinion of the taste in the drama of New 
York city that she should have revived it during 
her recent engagement there! But even in New 
York they would not accept it. Why did Miss 
Davenport ever put on such a pieve? a New York 
critic has been asking. He ought to have been 
able to supply the answer himself. Miss Daven- 
port put on Joan because it contained, in the ele- 
gant phraseology of ‘‘the profession,’’ two ‘‘fat’’ 
parts, one for herself and the other for her husband 
and leading man, Melbourne MacDowell. There 
is, moreover, some good material in the piece, to- 
gether with much that is ridiculously bad. Miss 
Matthews’s idea of villainy, for example, shows 
that she must be a woman of most beautiful char- 
acter, developed by the assiduous reading of chil- 
dren’s story-books. Poor Agnes Sorel, never 
has she been so meanly treated by historian, novel- 
ist, poet, or dramatist! There are only two réles 
in the piece worthy of notice, the heroine and her 
faithful jester. Miss Davenport made Joan a fine, 
sturdy figure, delivering her long speeches with 
a really inspiriting effect. As the jester, Mr. Mac- 
Dowell had one of those clap-trap parts that actors 
love, and he played it with vigor, but without the 
least suggestion of humor. 


IT MAY OR IT MAY NOT be true that nearly 
three years ago, after an unsatisfactory engage- 
ment, Madame Modjeska declared she would never 
play in New York city again. At any rate, if she 
did make this foolish statement, it has taken her 
a long time to change her mind. On her recent 
return to the city she was greeted by an audience 
with ‘‘paper’’ written all over it, a most disheart- 
ening sign. Surely so great an artist deserved a 
better reception. Perhaps the fashionable element 
that helped to make Duse a success in New York, 
feared to be bored by Schiller’s glorious tragedy, 
Mary Stuart. It was an odd choice for Modjeska 
to make, not only for her rentrée, but for her 
first week’s series of performances, but it is said, 
oddly enough, that this is the most popular piece in 
her repertory. For her own sake it is to be hoped 
that she usually gives it a better production. Such 
tawdry scenery, such melancholy supernumeraries 
have not been seen in a New York theater for 
many a year. It was really pitiful to find Mod- 
jeska in such surroundings. And yet how she rose 
superior to them! In watching her you speedily 
forgot everything but the exquisite artist and her 
marvelous impersonation. Modjeska has retained 
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all of her fineness and intensity. Her perform- 
ance of the hapless Queen of Scots must be remem- 
bered as one of the most exalted interpretations of 
the part given by any of the great actresses of her 
time. Her associates displayed abilities ranging 
from excellence, as exemplified by Mr. Joseph 
Haworth, through mediocrity, to utter badness. 
On the whole, , mediocrity prevailed. For the 
second week of her engagement, Madame Modjeska 
has promised to revive Magda, which she produced 
for the first time in this country several seasons 
ago, being treated by the New York public with 
indifference for her pains, as well as Measure 
for Measure, Macbeth, and Camille. 





A PUBLISHING HOUSE IN BOSTON, by 
giving to the world a very small fact, has roused a 
little controversy over that well-worn question, 
whether the writing of poetry is really languishing 
at this day. It appears that this particular estab- 
lishment received during the past year 543 manu- 
scripts, of which 212 were fiction and 69 poetry. 
One newspaper asserted that this was a surpris- 
ingly good showing for ‘poetry, and another imme- 
diately objected that it was a bad showing, if not 
a surprisingly bad one. A ratio of three to one 
between fiction and poetry was asserted by the 
latter journal to indicate that poetry was held to be 
a mere ‘‘minor ramification of literature instead of 
one of its chief fundaments.’’ The arithmetical 
proof seems scarcely a fair one, for we should take it 
that in its very nature prose required more space than 
poetry. The complete works in verse of almost any 
one of the world’s greatest poets might be comfort- 
ably included in a fairly large single volume. Such 
a thing would be almost impossible with any of 
the prose masters. If mere bulk of writing is to 
be considered, we may even believe that the three 
to one ratio indicates excessive activity on the part 
of the poets. For the figures, moreover, cannot be 
taken to mean that three times as many people are 
writing fiction as are engaged in making verse. 
The embryo novelist is likely to have several 
stories at the same moment with different publish- 
ers. The poet, on the other hand, has usually the 
charming quality of offering in one thin manu- 
script the fruition of his life so far. 

And, after all, all these disputants seem to lose 
sight of the fact that the reading of poetry and the 
writing are not interchangeable terms. We are 


almost prepared to risk the statement that never be- 
fore in the world’s history was so much poetry writ- 
ten and so little read as now, and that shortly it will 
be actually true that there are more makers of verse 
than there are readers. 





NOW THAT BIG LITERARY REPUTA- 
TIONS and large incomes have become so danger- 
ously synonymous in the minds of both novelist 
and public, it is, perhaps, a wholesome thing to 
consider the career of a writer whose gains were 
extraordinary and whose reputation was next to 
nothing. It is a back-handed kind of justice that if 
a writer wants to grow rich by writing potboilers 
he will grow richer by giving up entirely his hopes 
for any literary standing. Emile Richebourg, 
whose death has lately been announced, was the writer 
of the feuilleton, or serial story, in the Paris 
Petit Journal, and for years the great plebeian, 
uncultivated public which that journal reaches 
devoured with unappeased zest his sensational 
tales. They were the worst kind of commonplace 
stories, in which all the humble people were pat- 
terns of virtue and all the aristocrats villains, 
and where honest youth and beauty, although un- 
dergoing the most blood-curdling sufferings, al- 
ways came to the glorious rewards which every 
good concierge and market-woman would wish 
they should attain. We all know the genre; itis 
the tearing melodrama, frankly played down to the 
simple stupidity of the masses. M. Richebourg 
was never ‘‘immoral;’’ that is a necessity of the 
real popular novelist. He received the sum of 
$20,000 for a serial story, and he ordinarily wrote 
four a year. We find it somewhat difficult to 
keep in our heads the incomes of authors, but 
trusting to our memory of that much-discussed sub- 
ject, we should say that as a financial success M. 
Richebourg was incomparable. His income was 
ample and absolutely certain. The Petit Journal 
could not do without him. Once Jules Verne was 
tried, and it is said that in one week the paper lost 
80,000 subscribers. And yet Jules Verne has an 
international reputation, and even in Paris Riche- 
bourg’s stopped at the porter’s lodge. M. Riche- 
bourg earned his money easily, he wrote his stories 
gaily, unhampered by ‘‘the artistic conscience.’’ It 
is said that sometimes he had as many as six on the 
stocks at once, and varied his labor by changing 
from one to the other as whim led him. 

There is, perhaps, a little tragedy lurking some- 
where. The thirst for appreciation and praise from 
the few is hard to be rid of; and Richebourg 
started as a poet, and his verses were approved by 
Béranger. But if he had to take the path he did, he 
took it sensibly and bravely. Who shall say that 
it is not as artistic to write down to your public 
and take riches and obscurity together, as to try 
writing down to your public’s money while you try 
to fool the critics and snatch reputation from them? 
This seems to be the popular plan nowadays. 
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THE VALUE OF LITERATURE, our “‘in- 
ternational’’ review, is not increasingly apparent. 
It is responsible for this astonishing bit of infor- 
mation: ‘‘Edgar Fawcett, perhaps the most popu- 
lar of New York novelists, is wintering in Lon- 
don.’’ Comment is almost superfluous, but really, 
what are Englishmen who accept Literature as 
a trustworty authority to think of America, and 
what are Americans to think of Literature? 





THE BAD ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT by 
which some have more than they can possibly use 
while others starve, is nowhere more apparent than 
in the lack of reading matter in the remote villages 
and settlements of the far West. For the rest of 
the country fairly staggers beneath the burden of 
tons of daily papers, magazines, reviews, and books. 

Mr. W. E. Harmon, of Boston, has taken a very 
practical and novel method of adjusting, in some 
measure, this unnecessary condition of affairs. 
Over two years ago he addressed cards to the fourth- 
class postmasters in the far West country, asking 
for names of people in their community who would 
appreciate magazines or books if sent to them free 
of charge. He secured hundreds of names in this 
way, which he then divided among people who 
were willing to send their old magazines upon such 
charitable errands, rather than into the city ash- 
boxes. 

Lately the plan has been extended to the estab- 
lishment of free public libraries. By arrange- 
ment with Librarian Putnam and the trustees of 
the Boston Public Library, Mr. Harmon is per- 
mitted to purchase the condemned books at the 
same rate at which they heretofore have been 
sold as wastepaper. There are probably one 
hundred volumes a month taken out of circulation 
because of their soiled or torn condition, most of 
which, however, with here a page added or there a 
slight revamping, would still be able to do good 
service. These, the first to be worn out, are natu- 
rally the most popular class of books, and are sent 
upon their rounds again. 

Mr. Harmon is modest in his beginnings. He 
starts a library with 250 volumes. But as the 
towns are very small, this is not so bad. Goodwin, 
S. D., which had the first library, has only a popu- 
lation of 100. Mr. Harmon hopes to establish 
altogether about 20 libraries, and to send each from 
50 to 75 books a year. 

It is hard, in a big city, to realize how there may 
be people who cannot get anything to read. But 
Mr. Harmon finds them out. One magazine he 
sends to a man in Oklahoma, who lives fifty miles 
from any railroad station. 





THANKS TO THE DREYFUS TRIAL, Mr. 
Robert H. Sherard may really hope at last to make 
his name a household word everywhere. Every 
day the newspapers have had his letter from Paris, 
and every one has had Mr. Sherard’s word for it 
that ‘‘Zola said this to me,’’ and ‘‘Esterhazy told 
me that.’’ Mr. Sherard has the most extraordi- 
nary capacity for public friendship with public men. 
His letters from Paris to The Bookman used to 
be very curious in that way. They were full of 
news, told in a pleasant, gossipy way. But he 
could not resist the temptation to say that he heard 
the gossip the other night when he dined with 
Daudet, or at dinner with Zola. He was always 
ready to explain, to defend, or to glorify any one, 
provided only that person was his friend. Mr. 
Sherard writes books from time to time, and 
has a very respectable standing. But he is 
likely to be best known, both in literature and 
journalism, as a kind of English Boswell to French 
writers. 

A YEAR IN PRISON is to be M. Zola’s pun- 
ishment for his attempted interference with French 
justice. At present there is no settled public opin- 
ion about the verdict. From Paris, in its present 
mood, no very sane judgment from either side could 
be hoped for. And foreign opinion seems equally 
inadequate as a guide. M. Zola, as a political 
figure, is so new that it is difficult to adjust one’s 
vision to him. But Zola the novelist, is also con- 
cerned, and the question of what the coming year 
may do to break him down is thus given an impor- 
tance which it could not otherwise have. Mrs. Emily 
Crawford says that he is not likely to suffer, although 
he has been somewhat weakened by his ‘‘anti-fat 
treatment ;’’ that the prison régime is not hard. 
She then adds this extraordinary though vague 
phrase: ‘‘There are also the moral influences.”’ 
This would seem to indicate, if such wording indi- 
cates anything, that she hopes for some kind of 
moral regeneration which shall give us at the end 
of the year a new novelist who will probably be 
the prescribed reading for school-girls. We sin- 
cerely trust that no such change may come about. 
The present is too exciting a moment for any calm 
discussion of Zola’s art. But the fact that he is a 
great force in literature is only corroborated by 
the fact of his being a strong, though ineffectual, 
force in politics. He has been the most widely read 
and the most influential writer of fiction of our 
times. And we could ill afford to risk any change 


which would weaken any great force in modern 
literature, even though we may think it at times 
We have little fear of Mrs. Craw- 


misdirected. 
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NANSEN’S STUDY 


ford’s ‘‘moral influences,’’ but we hope that 
M. Zola’s health may remain unimpaired. 

The publication of Paris, his last novel, was 
delayed because it was thought that the excitement 
over Dreyfus was so great that no one could stop to 
read. It will now be brought out at once. Those 
who are disinclined to view M. Zola’s imprisonment 
as martyrdom will probably look on it as a valuable 
advertisement. And the author, who apparently 
faces his punishment very calmly, may come to 
see in this some reward. Outside of France, it is 
not probable that many will so seriously doubt his 
sincerity as to think that the agitation was under- 
taken for this end. 


THE PICTURE OF NANSEN’S STUDY, which 
we reproduce, is given not so much for the in- 
trinsic interest of the subject, as for the attractive- 
ness of the room itself. It shows with what taste 
the money gained by lecturing in America may be 
expended. Dr. Nansen, as is usual with foreigners 
after they return from America, is being raked 





over the coals for some remarks of his about the 
country. In this case it seems as though in the 
interests of sport, we ought to bear with Dr. Nansen 
patiently. It is only a slight return for the elab- 
orate course of Nansen-baiting with which Life 
and various other periodicals amused their readers 
during his trip through the country. 





MR. PERIWINKLE PODMORE gave as his 
opinion a while ago that the literary criticism of 
our newspapers was written by the baseball report- 
er. It might, perhaps, better be written by the 
financial editor. The value of literary matter 
varies much as does that of stocks or wheat, and 
the market price of a novel can actually be deter- 
mined largely by shrewd business sense. Subjects 
are boomed, just as real estate is. At present, colo- 
nial America is rated very high, and we venture to 
predict that novels treating of revolutionary days 
will be very valuable property for at least two pub- 
lishing seasons. It is extremely difficult to tell just 
how such a movement starts. It might much bet- 
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ter have been expected in 1876. But once started, 
the rise in value was inevitable. Magazines are 
printing Histories of the Colonies, Remi- 
niscences of Revolutionary Days, and every 
kind of matter than can be hunted up. Historical 
novels fall from the presses in quick succession, and 
altogether we are likely to know a great deal about 
our own history before we quite realize what is 
happening. 


MR. GILBERT PARKER IS ALLOWING some 
one to send out the information to the press that 
he is shortly to bring out a new novel, Mrs. 
Falchion. If this book is to be in any sense 
‘‘new,’’ it must be because it has been very quickly 
forgotten. It is not many years ago that we read 
Mrs. Falchion. It was with less pleasure than 
we have taken in Mr. Parker’s later books, and we 
cannot think it will improve his reputation to allow 
this mistake to go uncorrected. 


THE THEORY THAT DAMNING HELPS a 
play is apparently not universally acknowledged. 
The following amusing passage is from Mr. Bern- 
ard Shaw’s theatrical article in the Standard 
Review: 

“T am sorry I must postpone until next week 
all consideration of Mr. Pinero’s Trelawny 
of the Wells. The tragic circumstances under 
which I do so are as follows: The manager of the 
Court Theatre, Mr. Arthur Chudleigh, did not 
honour the Saturday Review with the custom- 
ary invitation to the first performance. When a 
journal is thus slighted, it has no resource but to 
go to its telephone and frantically offer any terms 
to the box-offices for a seat for the first night. But 
on fashionable occasions the manager is always 
master of the situation; there are never any seats 
to be had except from himself. It was so on this 
occasion; and the Saturday Review was finally 
brought to its knees at the feet of the Sloane 
Square telephone. In response toa humble appeal, 
the instrument scornfully replied that ‘three lines 
of adverse criticism were of no use to it.’ Natu- 
rally my curiosity was excited to an extraordinary 
degree by the fact that the Court Theatre telephone, 
which knew all about Mr. Pinero’s comedy, should 
have such a low opinion of it as to be absolutely 
certain that it would deserve an unprecedentedly 
contemptuous treatment at my hands. I instantly 
purchased a place for the fourth performance, 
Charlotte Corday and Julius Cesar occupy- 
ing my time on the second and third nights; and I 
am now in a position to assure that telephone that 
its misgivings were strangely unwarranted, and 








that, if it willexcuse my saying so, it does not know 
a good comedietta when it sees one. Reserving my 
reasons for next week, I offer Mr. Pinero my apol- 
ogies for a delay which is not my own fault.’’ 

We doubt whether theatrical managers here would 
display such courage. We can think of only one 
critic who might be refused admittance to our thea- 
ters; we believe Mr. Alan Dale can be no weleome 
guest at a number of New York performances. 


MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS, whose new book of 
poems, lately awarded The Academy’s prize, is 
attracting so much attention, is still quite a young 
man, only a little over thirty; but, as is the case 
with so many others, poetry has engaged his atten- 
tion for a great many years. Eremus, indeed, was 
begun at least twelve years ago, at which time he 
took his first plunge into practical theatrical life, 
making his appearance on the stage in the provin- 
ical company of his cousin, Mr. F. R. Benson. 
The life of a traveling player, however, was 
scarcely conducive to the requirements of poetical 
composition, and engagements in London, except in 
certain theaters, being decidedly precarious, Mr. 
Phillips left the stage for criticism and literature. 
According to the London Chronicle it is by no 
means unlikely that his early connection with the 
stage may find its outcome in a blank-verse play, 
although nothing has been done by him in that 
direction as yet. The Academy has almost jus- 
tified its move in establishing its much discussed 
prizes, if it really helps a meritorious poet to a 
reputation. For since the early days of the Bodley 
Head logrolling as an aid to poets has somewhat 
fallen off. 


IT IS CERTAINLY ONE OF THE SIGNS of 
the supremacy which George Meredith has justly 
gained for ‘himself, after many years of waiting, 
that a Calendar of his philosophy for 1898 has 
been compiled. A few quotations taken at random 
are: 

Woman will be the last thing civilized by man. 

This is one of the lightning moments of life for 


‘ the woman, at the meeting of two men between 


whom her person has been in dispute, may still be 
—her soul being with the one. 

From that moment she grew critical of him, and 
began to study her idol—a process dangerous to 
idols. 

Men kiss us when we are happy, and we kiss 
them when they are unhappy. 

Few things are more difficult than for a young 
woman under a cloud to hoodwink old women of 
the world. 





CORRESPONDENCE 

















THE WIND THAT WALKS THE WORLD 


HE chattering leaves plead crisp to him 
And whisper him and lisp to him; 


And the parched grass hisses where the drift 


Of swirling snow is hurled. 
His hard, small snowflakes hurry on, 
And seurry on and flurry on ; 
From plain to sea he rages swift, 
The wind that walks the world. 


The moon rides high to flout at him, 
Peer out at him, and shout at him 
Her white derision; while below 
His seurrying clouds are hurled. 
Sly watches she, and smiles to see, 
In silver glee, so furiously 
The tempest of his anger go 
Across the cowering world. 


Far off where wide and wan they lie, 
Beneath the sky, eternally— 

Bleak prairies; there his mustering is, 
Thence his mad legions hurled, 
Sweep onward, fieet and fierce, and fell, 

And terrible as hosts of hell 
To fright the budding clemencies 
Of springtime from the world. 


And lonely there, in aching cold, 
In piteous cold, his icy hold 
Shuts its white clutches on its prey, 
To death’s great silence hurled. 
Then on, beyond in wild delight, 
His strenuous flight, with snow-skirts white, 
Roars eastward its imperious way 
To bluster through the world. 


Across ranged mountains, bleak and vast, 
His squadrons fast go hurrying past, 
And sweep the long slope to the sea, 
In headlong onset hurled. 
Hark! how the windows shake with it, 
Till we wake with it and quake with it; 
Trembling to hear the stormy glee 
Of the west wind walk the world. 


Then out upon the roaring sea, 
The rearing sea, the sheering sea, 
He revels with the sea plumes pale, 
In shattering spray drift hurled. 
He buffets past the plunging keel, 
Where ships of steel career and reel, 
And strong in strenuous steam prevail 
Across the battling world. 


Hark! how the oak leaves lisp to him, 
How they crisp, and lisp, and whisper him, 
And the roof-trees groan as he roars by 
With cloud and snowdrift hurled. 
He roars through the land from plain to sea, 
In revelry, in majesty — 
Hark! for the night peals with the cry 
Of the wind that walks the world. 


LS 


HERBERT BATES. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A PROTEST FROM MR. GELETT BURGESS 
To THE Eprror oF THE CHAP-BOOK: 

Tis with the greatest surprise that I discover 
your paper, which I have found heretofore 
both candid and impartial in its criticisms 
and comments, to be the vehicle of such an 

attack as was contained in the issue of February 
lst. That the writer did not attempt to hide the 
offensiveness of his personalities in anonymity is, 
perhaps, your only excuse for having admi 
such an undignified and prejudiced a contribution 
to your columns. The animus of the reviewer of 
Vivette was evident, and the conspicuous desire 
for notoriety on the part of the author of the article 
would seem to be too contemptible to allow its ap- 
pearance in any dignified literary periodical. If, 
however, it has come to the point where the personal 
pique of a reviewer can be exploited in a so-called 
critique which is, indeed, but a thinly-disguised 
ridicule of one of the most artistic productions of 
the decade, the victim of such an assault may, at 
least, have the satisfaction of being sure that it will 
make him more friends than enemies. 

The reviewer—this Gelett Burgess—has shown<as 
much ignorance of Vivette as he has bad taste in 
his methods of criticism. He complains that there 
are ‘four Vivettes, cut like multiple paper dolls, 
out of a single sheet of pretty folded paper.’’ He 
might have said, with more truth, and as appo- 
sitely, that ‘‘there are, in reality, four Gelett Bur- 
gesses,’’ though what, indeed, they are cut out for, 
it would be hard to say! Your reviewer has been 
pleased to accuse the author of Vivette of ‘‘dilut- 
ing Stevenson.’’ What has he to say of such won- 
derful imagination, such clarity in the use of words 
as is shown in the noble phrase, ‘‘alternately fire 
and snow and quicksilver?’’ 

Stevenson, indeed! the Tusitala never dared such 
a contest with the dictionary! But it is useless to 
cite instances of Gelett Burgess’s ignorance of 
Gelett Burgess’s books to an editor who would per- 
mit such a grotesque contortion of, the unities of 
journalism. Such unparalleled impudence has lit- 
tle justification save originality and unconvention- 
ality, and it is fortunate for your readers that 
authors who are willing to commit a literary suicide 
to amuse the gallery gods are few. Let a writer 
praise his own works if he will, but what can he 
know of his own faults and failures? Gelett Bur- 
gess, it seems, is his own worst enemy, but if a boy 
must make faces at himself in the glass, for the 
sake of decency let him do it in private, and not 
attempt to spoil the fair fresh countenance that so 
many of us have learned to love! 

Sincerely yours, 
GELETT BURGESS. 








BANGS AND LANG 


To THE EpIToR oF THE CHAP-BOOK: 


INCE Bangs has had his bang at Lang, 
And others had at Bangs a bang; 
Why not—you will excuse the slang— 
Just let the banging gang ‘‘go hang?”’ 
G. HEMBERT WESTLEY. 
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Sierras, and eternal tents 
Of snow that flash o’er battlements 
Of mountains ! My land of the sun, 
Am I not true? have I not done 
All things for thine, for thee alone, 
O sun-land, sea-land, thou mine own? 
Be my reward some little place 
To pitch my tent, some tree and vine 
Where I may sit with lifted face, 
And drink the sun as drinking wine. 


OME ten or twelve years since, this prayer of 
wm the poet was answered. Spurred on by the 
trust in the mother-ground characteristic of 
him from boyhood, Joaquin Miller hewed 
him a nest in the hill-rocks back of Oakland, in his 
beloved California, planted trees and rose bushes 
before and behind and on all sides, and there, 
drinking the sun as wine, he has written on in the 
old fashion. The result of the last and the most 
difficult of all his literary labors is now before us, 
his complete poetical works cut down to the com- 
pass of a single volume. It was years ago that this 
prolific singer sent out his fourteenth volume; 
hence the present three hundred pages, double- 
columned though they are, bear witness to a heroic 
attempt at excision. Much has been pruned away ; 
but as for the revision of what remains, there we 
must rest content with such thoroughness, such 
taste and judgment, as nature put in this poet; with 
this and little more. 
_ Like the Sierras of his song, Miller has not only 
stood far off, but stanch enough in his native 
mold. Never was there a singer more devoutly 
committed to the dictum, Nascitur, non fit. What 
he was born he would ever be, faults and all. 
Afar the gleaming Sierras lie 
Against a ground of bluest sky, 
A long bent line of stainless white, 
As if Diana’s Maid last night 
Had in the liquid, soft moonlight 
Washed out her mistress’ garments white, 
And on yon bent and swaying line 
Hung all her linen out to dry. 

When a poet can, at twenty-eight years of age, 
let stand such lines as these, we must expect to find 
their congeners on many a page of this definitive edi- 
tion. We take the hint, and waste no time in look- 
ing for conspicuous ensamples of judgment, taste, 
order, proportion. 

That Miller has all along indulged his congenital 
capacity for recklessness is evidenced in the con- 
ception and construction of whole poems as well as 
in single passages. It is discoverable in the loose, 
impossible plots which are often, in fact, no plots ; 
in the prominence and domination of episodes; 








and, more than all, in the intrinsic unfitness of 
subject-matter. This poet, whose familiar person- 
ages are ‘‘Bricks,’’ desperate adventurers, maraud- 
ers, bandits, and brown girls of the wild, not to 
name the city sirens whose feet take hold on the 
underplace of horrors—this poet could convince 
himself that he was one equipped to rhyme the life 
of the Savior of the world. There is genuine 
pathos in the inception of this design—the request 
of a dying brother that the poet would sing one 
song for God—but deeper pathos still in the exhi- 
bition of the tyranny of constitutional confusion of 
right and wrong, of the fit and the unfit, over a 
child of genius. The few ‘‘Olive Leaves’’ are all 
of the long-cherished life of Christ retained in the 
present collection. This is fortunate, as will at 
once be believed when it is learned that one of the 
leaves, intituled ‘‘La Notte,’’ closes with the stanza 
next quoted : 
The night brought us God: and the Savior 
Lay down in a cradle to rest; 
A sweet cherub Babe in behavior, 
So that all baby-world might be blest. 

In another leaf, ‘‘Beyond Jordan,’’ our poet of 
the Sierras, who really seems never to give a 
thought to 

White Iope, blithe Helen and the rest, 


brings before us yet once more, under cover of the 
‘“‘mothers of Judah,’’ the stript and well-chiseled 
brown beauty of the wild: 
And they came to him, mothers of Judah, 
Dark-eyed and in splendor of hair, 
Bearing down over shoulders of beauty, 
And bosoms half hidden, half bare. 

There is no mistaking her. She has crossed over 
Jordan, changed place and race, name and period; 
but there she stands as she stood in the midst of 
the ‘‘Sea of Fire’’ : 

How proud she was! How darkly fair! 

How full of faith, of love, of strength! 

Her calm, proud eyes! Her great hair’s length,— 
Her long, strong, tumbled, careless hair, 
Half curled and knotted anywhere,— 

By brow or breast, or cheek or chin, 

For love to trip and tangle in! 

Miller’s imagination, wild as any creature that 
has sniffed the wilderness, holds the old free course. 
As easily as in youth he leaps, to-day, from the 
finite to the infinite, from a mouse to the Almighty : 

How still! I do not hear a mouse. 

I see some bursting buds appear; 

I hear God in His garden,—hear 
Him trim some flowers for His house. 

In short, these collected works continue the pres- 
ence of the daring, wilful, untamable, iterating 
Miller, whose voice we first heard nearly forty 
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years ago. We have the same scorn of convention- 
ality, whether of life or of literature; the same dis- 
regard of the common proprieties, be it of speech or 
of action; the same melodramatic defiance of man 
and matter and all good things revered; the same 
off-hand, rough-and-ready style, the same over- 
weighting of assonance, the same monotony of 
alliteration. All this is admitted; and we might 
go on to admit the peculiarities of person and habit 
that have, with the foregoing revelations of mind 
and temperament, made Miller a shining target 
alike for the hasty censors of the daily press and 
for the leisured, academic law-givers of our organs 
of culture. The opinions of these last, however, if 
we take England and America together, having so 
clashed as to justify Carlyle’s theory of inter-can- 
cellation, there seems to be room for a further 
word concerning the work of this unique singer 
who has, for two-score years, been the voice of his 
loved western land. 
Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 

Swinburne, commenting on these lines, says: 
“Tf not another word were left of the poem in 
which these two last lines occur, those two lines 
would suffice to show the hand of a poet differing 
not in degree, but in kind, from the tribe of Byron 
or of Southey.’’ Whether or not we accept Swin- 
burne’s estimate of Byron, we must accept the 
truth of this passage, simple and naked as Miller’s 
‘‘bronze’’ beauties of the primeval wood and the 
waste wilderness; and when, with it in mind, we 
run upon certain expressions to be found, for ex- 
ample, in The Arizonian, the first poem of the 
present collection, we should recognize the hand, 
careless as the touch may be, that has the cunning 
and the secret never attained by the mere artisan 
or versifier : 


[Phenomena of a sudden storm. ] 


And a darkness that had been black to the blind. 
* * * * 


The tassel’d tops of the pines were as weeds. 
[After the storm. ] 

Long leaves of the sun lay over the floor. 

[Spoken by a crazed lover. ] 

Let the world turn over, and over, and over, 

And toss and tumble like beasts in pain, 

Crack, quake, and tremble, and turn full over 

And die, and never rise up again; 

Let her dash her peaks through the purple cover, 

Let her plash her seas in the face of the sun. 
* * * * 

So I will get gold as I erst have done, 

I will gather a coffin top-full of gold, 

To take to the door of Death, to buy— 

Buy what, when I double my hands and die? 
* * * x 





But the ways are dark and the days are dreary, 
And the dreams of youth are but dust in age, 

And the heart gets hardened, and the hands grow weary 
Holding them up for their heritage. 

With Swinburne’s thought still in mind, since 
the truth of it is rather to be seen and felt than 
discussed and proved, one may go on to say that 
such expressions betoken a distinct and rare order 
of gifts; that in them glow the bright signs of 
originality, freshness, picturesqueness, passion, 
music,—the expression, the energy, peculiar to the 
poet. 

Freely as we have admitted Miller’s faults, so 
freely must we assert his virtues. In this attitude 
toward him, let us see how he reports that impor- 
tant source of inspiration for the modern poet, 
Nature : 

[The unfinished world. ] 
In a land so far that you wonder whether 
If God would know it should you fall down dead; 
In a land so far through the soft warm weather 
That the sun sinks red as a warrior sped,— 
Where the sea and the sky seem closing together, 
Seem closing together as a book that is read ; 


’Tis the half-finished world! Yon footfall retreating,—. 
It might be the Maker disturbed at his task. 
But the footfall of God, or the far pheasant beating, 
It is one and the same whatever the mask 
It may wear unto man. The woods keep repeating 
The old sacred sermons, whatever you ask. 
* * * * 
In the beginning,—ay, before 
The six-days’ labors were well o’er ; 
Yea, while the world lay incomplete, 
Ere God had opened quite the door 
Of this strange land for strong men’s feet,— 
There lay against that westmost sea 
A weird, wild land of mystery. 


A far white wall, like fallen moon, 
Girt out the world. The forest lay 
So deep you scarcely saw the day, 

Save in the high-held middle noon: 

It lay a land of sleep and dreams, 

And clouds drew through like shoreless streams 
That stretch to where no man may say. 


THE SIERRAS FROM THE SEA. 
They stand white stairs of heaven,—stand a line 
Of lifting, endless, and eternal white. 
They look upon the far and flashing brine, 
Upon the boundless plains, the broken height 
Of Kamiakin’s battlements. The flight 
Of time is underneath their untopped towers. 
They seem to push aside the moon at night, 
To jostle and to loose the stars. The flowers 
Of heaven fall about their brows in shining showers. 


They stand in line of lifted snowy isles 
High-held above the tossed and tumbled sea,— 
A sea of wood in wild unmeasured miles : 
White pyramids of Faith where man is free; 
White mountains of Hope that yet shall be 
The mounts of matchless and immortal song. 
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BY THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 
Here room and kingly silence keep 
Companionship in state austere, 
The dignity of death is here, 
The large, lone vastness of the deep. 

Song is old, and it isa good deal to say, Here isa 
new note; but should not that be the verdict of 
the sympathetic reader, of the lover of poetry, on 
the lines quoted? The writer must express his con- 
viction that they are fragments of a true poet’s 
report of that wonderful land where the sun goes 
down; that by reason both of the conception and 
the expression, they belong in the realm of poetry, 
and there only. If the body of the work from 
which they are taken does not hold up to the level 
of their excellence, more is the pity. But that is 
another matter. We are not inquiring whether our 
poet of the west is winged for a long flight. The 
question is: Has he wings, is he equipped for a 
journey in the empyrean, long or short? In 
other words, has he, when at his best, the vision 
and the faculty that attest his kinship with the sons 
of song ? 

Our point is single, but not small,—decision be- 
twixt the genuine and the spurious. The genuine- 
ness admitted,—as we think it must be in the present 
instance—it follows that Miller’s poetic work, 
despite its faults, its many militating eccentricities, 
is important. Important it becomes because every 
line of genuine poetry is so much added to a most 
precious possession, our measure of dreams, of 
song : 

Dreams are not idle; dreams have saved the world. 

Not quite a quarter of a century ago the leading 
literary journal of America, at that time, found in 
The Songs ofthe Sierras and The Songs of 
the Sunlands nothing to encourage one to expect 
‘anything of any importance’’ from the author: 
‘There is so little native strength of any kind, and 
what there may be is of so superficial a nature, that 
we should think it at least very premature to expect 
from Mr. Miller anything of any importance.”’ 
Now, it is submitted that ‘‘native strength’’ is pre- 
cisely what Miller has, strength as native as his 
weakness; and that the strength and the weakness 
are the strength and the weakness peculiar to the 
poet. It is submitted, furthermore, that the faulty 
work, short or long, of the poet, is of more impor- 
tance than the flawless performance of the master 
mechanic of metrical construction. 

Miller has been charged with insincerity. With- 
out sincerity all is lost; so let us not be too hasty. 
Dispose of the outward phenomena, of the surface 
appearances, as we will,—the sombrero, the mantle, 
the red shirt and the top-boots,—under and in them 


all, deep down, is a soul, may be, that the giver of 
all things has seen fit to open (widely or not is 
no matter) to the eternal verities, to move with the 
sacred stir of inspiration. The real Miller, the 
very Joaquin, may prove, deep in, to be humble, 
reverent, devout, in his own strange way. It is 
hardly a fancy to say that there is the ring of hon- 
est heart, of sincere, yes, dedicated spirit in such 
lines as these: 
My brave world-builders of the West ! 
Why, who doth know ye? Who shall know 
But I, that on thy peaks of snow 
Break bread the first? Who loves ye best? 


Who holds ye still of more stern worth 
Than all proud peoples of the earth? 


Yea, I, the rhymer of wild rhymes, 
Indifferent of blame or praise, 
Still sing of ye, as one who plays 

The same sweet air in all strange climes— 
The same wild, piercing highland air, 
Because — because his heart is there. 

* * * * 

Well! who shall lay hand on my harp but me, 
Or shall chide my song from the sounding trees ? 

The passionate sun and the resolute sea, 
These were my masters, and only these. 


These were my masters, and only these, 
And these from the first I obeyed, and they 
Shall command me now, and I shall obey 
As a dutiful child that is proud to please. 

Surely there is something in these lines that no 
man can put on and off at will; the power that is 
not possessed, but possesses. The human creature 
is a piece of exceedingly complex mechanism. 
However conscientiously we may try, we can know 
little about him : 

Earth knows a little — God the rest. 

Still, all the rather frivolous quibbling to the 
contrary, the signs of song are so plain and so 
many that sympathetic vision, be it of the critic or 
of the people, can see and safely decide whether or 
not it looks on the work of one of the Lord’s 
anointed. Soon or late, the ability is sure to be 
exercised; and when it is, we feel confident that 
among the shining company of poets will stand 
‘the rhymer of wild rhymes.’’ He will stand 
there, not because of the verses written under the 
influence of Byron, Swinburne, or another, not 
because of his thousands of indifferent verses, many 
of them on themes unworthy the attention of the 
poet; but will stand there because of the few lines, 
comparatively speaking, in which he has succeeded 
in singing his true self, in which he has reported 
some interesting and deserving phase of the life 
in manor in nature, as the poet, and no other, 
reports it. 

We speak simply of the kind of report; the de- 
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gree of poetic power displayed in it is an extra or 
an after question. It is enough to be a poet, 
though the humblest. This satisfaction Miller 
must feel within himself; but it would be a grace- 
ful, as well as a just acknowledgment, did his coun- 
trymen tender him openly the tribute deserved, the 
meed for which he has toiled and, despite much 
folly and failure, has won. 

Those that know Miller best know that the poet 
shows in him through all the disguises. Poetry 
quickens his prose; it shines through his daily 
conversation. The strength and the infirmity of 
genius stamp the man and differentiate him from 
his fellows, set him sharply off from the proser and 
from the poeticule. Be his rank what it may, there 
is no question, among those that know him best, 
as to his class. Firm-handed artificer, safe and 
apt craftsman, he is not; but Nature has enabled 
him somehow, without much aid from himself or 
another, to cross the wide stretch of excellence that 
lies between this kind of reporter and the poet. 
Though, at his touch, things common do not rise to 
touch the spheres, they mount to a height that the 
most dexterous word-worker cannot command. Sted- 
man speaks of the ‘‘fine surprises’’ in Miller’s song. 
This expression tells the whole story. From the 
mere worker-in-words comes never a surprise save 
one,—that he will sit up so late o’ nights in velvet- 
measured but vain pursuit of the unattainable. 

It befits the present purpose to recall certain 
further expressions of Stedman’s, to be found at 
the close of his admirable treatise on the ‘‘Nature 
of Poetry: ”’ 

In no wise can I forget that we are regarding even the 
lowliest poets from our still lower station; we are like earth- 
dwellers, viewing, comparing, mapping out the stars. Whatso- 
ever their shortcomings, their gift is their own; they bring 
musie and life and inspiration. A singer may fail in this or 


that, but when he dies the charm of his distinctive voice is 
gone forever. 


If, as has been well said, we can see that the bird, 
though walking, has wings, we need no more than 
the one poem, Dead in the Sierras, to assure us 
that the author is a singer; a singer with the charm 
of a distinctive voice, more difficult than some 
would have it to surpass, impossible to replace: 


DEAD IN THE SIERRAS. 


His footprints have failed us, 
Where berries are red, 

And madrofios are rankest, 
The hunter is dead ! 


The grizzly may pass 

By his half-open door; 
May pass and repass 

On his path, as of yore; 


The panther may crouch 
In the leaves on his limb; 
May scream and may scream,— 
It is nothing to him. 


Prone, bearded and breasted 
Like columns of stone; 
And tall as a pine— 
As a pine overthrown ! 


His camp-fires gone, 

What else can be done 
Than let him sleep on 

Till the light of the sun? 


Ay, tombless! what of it? 
Marble is dust, 

Cold and repellent; 
And iron is rust. 


JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 








FELLOWSHIP 


T last we reached the pointed firs 
And rested for a little while; 


The light of home was in her smile 
And my cold hand grew warm as hers. 


Behind, across the level snows, 
We saw the half-moon touch the hill 
Where we had felt the sunset; still 
Our feet had many miles to go. 


And now, new little stars were born 
In the dark hollows of the sky ;— 
Perhaps (she said) lest we should die 

Of weariness before the morn. 


Once, when the year stood still at June, 
At even we had tarried there 
Till Dusk came in—her noiseless hair 
Trailing along a pathway strewn 


With broken cones and year-old things. 
But now, to-night, it seemed that she 
Therein abode continually, 

With weighted feet and folded wings. 


And so we lingered not for dawn 

To mark the edges of our path; 

But with such hope a blind man hath 
At midnight, we went groping on. 


I do not know how many firs 
We stumbled past in that still wood; 
Only I know that once we stood 
Together there—my lips on hers. 


Between the midnight and the dawn 
We came out on the farther side; 
What if the wood was dark and wide? 
Its shadows now were far withdrawn: 


And O, the white stars in the sky! 
And O, the glitter of the snow !— 


Henceforth we knew our feet should know 


Fair ways to travel—she and I— 


For One—Whose shadow is the Night— 


Unwound them where the Great Bear swung ; 


And wide across the darkness flung 
The ribbons of the Northern Light. 


FRANCIS SHERMAN. 
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GIL HORNE’S BERGONZI 


Prince, cil qui n’a bauderie 

Pour se eschever de la soe; 

Danger de grup en arderie 

Faire aux sires faire la moe. 
Villon. 


F you should make up your mind to visit 
I Dalmy’s Cove, which you are pretty sure to 
do after reading my story, remember that 
what is known as Bean’s Trail has my un- 
qualified recommendation. Moreover, Gil Horne 
once made it a current of melody, so that a tradi- 
tion, not unlike a lingering flute-tune, still falters 
along there, more certainly after you turn the sharp 
bend, where the way passes around the wrinkled 
toe of Bald-top, a mountain regarded by North 
Georgians with esteem as a landmark. 

Gil Horne, mind you, is no invention of mine. 
I can spin a fair yarn at need, when the mood of 
romance is strong upon me; but I like better the 
task now in hand, which gives me absolute freedom 
to rebuild the strange fabric of a vanished and all 
but forgotten life. I invent the name, Gil Horne; 
but the man himself all the world once knew. 

Bean’s Trail, often spoken of by mountaineers 
as the Way, or Bean’s Way, is not a very definite 
road, yet at no point does it quite fade out. It 
goes deviously over foot-hills, amid enormous rocks 
fancifully decorated with rosettes of lichen, to fall 
at length into a curious little valley that wriggles 
between rugged steeps. Along this sweetly flower- 
sprent hollow set with a thin wood, it loiters more 
easily, keeping close to the bank of a brook. 

But Gil Horne’s tramp over the Way, which, by 
the picturesque light of his curiously minute and 
unliterary pencil-notes I have retraced step by 
step, may as well be described. In this I am 
- further aided by what I took down from the lips of 
two or three old people who remembered —what, in 
their simple, lonely lives was deliciously memor- 
able—the passing of Gil Horne that drowsy April 
morning (when the apple-trees were in bloom), at 
about the hour of breakfasting. 

Gil was sensible of what the well-nigh primitive 
housewives were busied withal; for at intervals, as 
he trudged past a cabin here and yonder, the 
ambrosial savor of frying bacon and eggs crept to 
his nostrils with all the mensal suggestions that 
keen hunger could make a feast of; yet he did not 
let the temptation swerve him from the trail. 
‘Seemed as if something behind was pushing me 
on,’’ runs one of his notes, ‘‘making me pass by 
the houses, even when I heard plainly the siz-z-z 
of ham-cuts in a hot skillet.’’ 

He did not begin playing his old hautboy while 





crossing the rock-pinched foot-hills in the rose-pur- 
ple light of morning, before the sun flashed above 
the mountains eastward; but when he dipped into 
the winding dell, where the wood-thrushes made 
lonesome, haunting melody amid dusky thickets 
beyond the brook, he blew out a clear soprano 
strain that bubbled under his fingers like invisible, 
divinely-glad water. He trudged and fluted, 
scarcely aware of what his tune was; and now or 
then he let fall the hautboy’s mouthpiece below his 
chin to vent his overload of song. 

He was singing something lively, a trifle devil- 
dare-you, indeed, what time he swung the turn of the 
road in front of Anse Keeter’s ancient cabin. So 
thick were the white apple-blooms on the trees in 
the yard, that Anse had to go some distance toward 
the gate to have a good look at him. ‘‘An’ ther’ 
he went, the funnies’ lookin’ leetle rooster, an’ 
jes’ er gazin’ the sky outen count’nance, an’ er 
singin’ the soul-joltin’est song ’at ever I heerd,’’ 
was Anse’s statement to me, and I took it down. 

Doubtless the qualifying phrase, soul-jolting, 


was suited to Gil Horne’s song; for a voice like his . 


does jar delightfully along the inner strings of 
consciousness, and the sweet shock of it lingers, 
perhaps a lifetime. Gil sang for the sake of the 
singing, meantime holding his hautboy aslant, just 
a little lower than his chin, ready for a fresh tune 
whenever he should wish to change from words to 
wind; and behind him as he went, he left the 
charm of Pan. 

Old Mrs. Salters, Granny Salters they called her, 
gave me her impression of ‘‘thet air cur’us feller 
’at went er tootin’ past the house thet air mornin’.’’ 
She recollected him as a slim little man, with long 
yellow hair, a bronzed face that looked emaciated ; 
or was it pale? Anyway, his eyes were as bright as 
a bird’s when he looked at her, with his ‘‘fife,’’ so 
she named it, leveled straight before him, his 
cheeks puffed out as if they would burst, and the 
tune of Granny Will Your Dog Bite trickling 
forth to her absolute bewilderment. 

Gil Horne was aware of the birds in the greenery, 
of the brook with its merry swash, of the flowers 
that painted gorgeous confusions of blue and pink 
and yellow and white on the billowy ground; but 
he did not pause to consider them. ‘‘Seem like 
he wer’ er goin’ som’r’s, an’ wer’ crazy happy 
erbout it,’’ said Lum Jonas, who lived just where 
the Way turned into Dalmy’s Cove, ‘‘an’I air 0’ 
the ’pinion ’at he wer’ one o’ Dalmy’s kinfolks f’m 
erway off yander som’r’s. But Dalmy—well, 
Dalmy, he never told. He jes’ mentioned of ’im er 
bein’ er thief. Thet’s all.’’ 

Indeed, meager as their information was, all of 
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the old residents along the Way seemed unalterably 
agreed that Gil Horne was happy. In speaking of 
him they always smiled, while their voices betrayed 
what plainly they tried to conceal, a deep impres- 
sion of some mystery, as beautiful as his music, 
which gave him a right to their crude, but su- 
premely human sympathy. 

Just at the stupendous gateway of the Cove 
which, looking inward, opens to the south, the 
Way passes over a considerable hill, on the top of 
which Gil stood awhile entranced, gazing down 
upon Harp Dalmy’s mountain-locked domain, 
where many a field of chocolate-tinted soil lay 
fresh-plowed, many a wide plot of shimmering 
wheat ankle-high rippled like emerald water, and 
far away against the mountain rim, deep nestled in 
blooming apple-trees, a low, shapeless dark house, 
flanked by immense barns, looked like a dream of 
peace, plenty, security,—a dream that stirred Gil’s 
narrow breast with a strange, vague, terrible 
power. 

Not long ago I stood upon that hill, as nearly in 
Gil’s tracks as I could, while I read from his little 
note-book these words : 

‘‘T was mortal hungry; but I stood a long time. 
It was the strangest feeling that got into me while I 
looked. The story of Heaven that mother told me 
when I was little jumped up in my head, and my 
eyes had a dimness in them. In the mist of my 
sight it looked like the place she described. I had 
not thought about the time of day till a horn blew 
away over there in the pretty orchard. It wasa 
call to dinner.’’ 

A tramp of fifteen minutes from the crown of the 
hill bears a fairly brisk walker to the end of the 
Way, which is right at the front gate of Dalmy’s 
door-yard, a wide area set full of apple-trees. The 
house is a large one, of but a single story, built 
substantially of ponderous logs on a stone founda- 
tion, with spacious rooms, small square windows 
like loop-holes, and low doors. It somehow has a 
medieval look, albeit the architecture is typical of 
what our American backwoodsmen have always 
built in their best moods. 

Harp Dalmy and his daughter, Serena, were at 
dinner in an immense kitchen. Two coal-black 
negro girls were nimbly serving them, while at the 
cavernous fireplace a stout old woman, yet blacker 
than they, if that was possible, attended to a group 
of skillets on the hearth and a bubbling pot on the 
crane. 

“Pap, them dogs hev got somebody stopped 
down at the gate,’’ said Serena, as a chorus of 
yelps and snarls reached them where they sat. 

‘‘Jes’ step for’d ter the front door an’ see, Pink,’’ 


said Dalmy, his mouth full of cornbread. He 
always called her Pink when he was in a good 
humor, and S’reeny when vexed. 

The girl went briskly through two dim rooms to 
the heavy front door, which was bolted with a beam 
of wood. Harp Dalmy heard her taking out the 
stay-pegs, while the pack of dogs redoubled their 
baying; then Gil began to play St. Patrick’s 
Day in the Morning, his hautboy giving up its 
richest wine of age to brim the rollicking tune with 
enchantment. Dalmy quit eating and sat like a huge, 
grim statue, listening. The music filled his veins; 
he felt it going all through him, a sudden intoxica- 
tion. 

Serena Dalmy flashed upon Gil Horne, and Gil 
Horne took Serena by irresistible surprise. The 
dogs, as if the musician had been wearing Me- 
dusa’s head, stood all in silence on the moment, 
while yet their vocal racket echoed in the hills be- 
hind the house; and Gil, playing with increased 
abandon, marched through the gate which he 
kicked open. Serena stood dazed while he ap- 
proached the wide, squat veranda. 

“Good morning, lady,’’? he said, lowering his 
hautboy with one hand, lifting his jaunty old cap 
with the other. 

Serena was a buxom lass, pretty in the mountain 
fashion, almost beautiful when she blushed like 
that. Never before had any man ventured to call 
her a lady. The daring of it made a flare of ro- 
mance in her brain, so that she stood reddening 
and staring, her lips parted, the dimples in her 
cheeks twinkling shyly. 

‘‘She looked like a lovely statue of idiocy,’’ runs 
a note in Gil’s book, ‘‘sweet and forlorn; as vacant 
as an air-pump, or my purse, with the finest teeth 
I ever saw.”’ 

‘Lady, I’m hungry,’’ Gil went on to say, stand- 
ing like a little, wan Apollo between his cap and 
his hautboy. ‘‘Could you give me a bite or two to 
eat?’’ 

The girl’s face changed, sweetly yet half stu- 
pidly, from surprise to sympathy, a wave of car- 
mine rippling from chin to hair. Just then a 
huge, frizzly, iron-gray head was thrust past her, 
its face wearing a savage grin. 

‘‘Well, strenger, ef ye ’r hongry come in an’ hev 
somethin’,’’ growled a bass voice. Harp Dalmy 
set the door wide open as he spoke. 

Gil Horne caught, through two or three open 
doors, a glimpse of the kitchen, with the fire hot 
on the hearth, where the dusky cook stooped, pot- 
tering among the skillets. A ravishing effluence 
came out to him, the browning pones giving irre- 
sistible aid to Dalmy’s gruff invitation. 
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“Tt is so good of you, kind sir,’’ said Gil Horne, 
in a voice to which the training of the stage had 
given a thrilling modulation and a haunting 
timbre. 

‘“‘He jes’ walked right through them dogs,’’ 
Serena whispered in her father’s ear. 

And there, indeed, stood the whole savage pack 
just beyond the veranda’s steps, with wagging 
tails, their mouths open under eyes that fairly 
laughed. Dalmy was impressed; but his face did 
not show it. Never before had those blood-thirsty 
brutes given friendly greeting to a stranger. So 
Gil Horne stood for some seconds, a forlornly 
beautiful little mendicant, while Dalmy and his 
daughter gazed at him. Then they made way for 
him to pass between them. 

Despite his hunger, Gil could not, when seated 
at the table, entirely devote himself to eating; for 
the interior of the house was a wonder to his artist 
eyes. Such immense beams overhead, grimy and 
smoked with pitch-pine, he had never seen’ before; 
nor such a fireplace, like a Plutonian cave, or the 
lair of adragon. Against the primitive walls hung 
firearms of archaic pattern; heavy flint-lock rifles, 
long, single-barreled shotguns; a brace of enor- 
mous horse-pistols, all made apparently to suit a 
giant’s strength. No mistake in this, however; 
for when Gil Horne looked Dalmy over, while he 
sat there champing like a horse, he thought of the 
mythological hero who flung mountains at ships. 

From Dalmy to Serena a glance was almost one 
of those shifts in a wonder-show, when a monster 
gives place to an embodiment of beauty; and yet 
Gil felt a laugh almost choking him,—she was so 
absurdly, so insistently, so abjectly inane looking. 
Loveliness of a physical sort could scarcely be more 
' perfect, he thought; nor could mental and physical 
defectiveness possibly show itself more grotesquely. 

His first impression thus formed became in- 
tenser during his stay at the table. No mere 
trencher-delights could prevent his poetical nature 
from reveling, while he sat at one side of the ample 
board, Serena on his right, presiding, for her 
mother had long been dead, and Dalmy on his left, 
crunching pone crust with his mighty jaws. Dida 
poor tramp ever before drop into so absurd a para- 
dise? His gray-blue eyes furtively leaped from 
point to point, scanning, as an accomplished thief’s 
might have done, every nook and corner. 

Dalmy was watching him curiously from under 
his grizzled brows with sidelong, inscrutable 
glances, dull as lead; and when dinner was ended 
he got pipes, big ones of corn-cob, hospitably fill- 
ing the cleanest for Gil. Then he said: 

‘‘Take er smoke wi’ me.”’ 


The tobacco, pinched from a golden twist of 
home-grown leaf, was old and fragrant. With 
characteristic shuffling the negroes removed the 
dishes from the table, the skillets from the hearth, 
the pot from the sooty crane, meantime rolling erit- 
ical white eyes upon the young stranger whose fine 
shabbiness gave them room to suspect him. Gil 
leaned back in his chair, his eyelids drooping, the 
inexorable dream of music once more filling him, 
as sunlight fills a summer’s morning. 

Before they were done smoking a chill crept into 
the room. Clouds had blown up out of the south- 
west bringing on a rain, at first fitful, but soon 
dashing down with a squall from the mountain- 
top. Gil had not mentioned going; but Dalmy 
said : 

“Yell stay all night wi’ us, boy.’’ 
ing to Serena he added: 
Pink?”’ 

“*S’pee’ so,’’ the girl said, blushing. 

All the afternoon Gil played the hautboy for 
them. They were delighted, Dalmy showing his 
appreciation by keeping time with his feet, or 
patting with his Herculean hands. Serena sat off 
in a corner regarding Gil’s clean-shaven face from 
an indirect point of view. She liked his rather- 
effeminate beauty; yet it made her sad, she could 
not have told why. Somehow he looked to her as 
if he were splendidly bad and remorsefully good, 
albeit she did not reason out the impression, sim- 
ply feeling that it was deliciously melancholy, like 
his fluting, with a jocund devil’s spirit filling it, 
as the color fills the juice of a ripe cherry. 

I have a letter written by Gil Horne to one of the 
world’s most famous sopranos, in which he de- 
scribes the scene in the kitchen that evening after 
supper, when the hearth had been cleared. The 
rain and wind had increased somewhat; the chill 
strengthened apace with the storm, until it was 
bone-searching; it seemed to trickle through the 
house like cold water, or a draught from a damp 
cavern. Dalmy made a fire of logs that presently 
sang and sputtered, darting keen, broad blades of 
flame high up the sooty, back-wall. 

Gil sat facing the middle of the fireplace, Dalmy 
on his right, Pink on his left, while he felt the 
girl’s glances hit him, as it were, with strokes that 
shocked his sense of the ludicrous almost unbear- 
ably. He smoked hard to keep from hysterical 
laughter, pouring out great blue clouds. In the 
chimney-top the wind boomed savagely, ever and 
anon reversing the draught for a wild moment, 
when the flames would lap the hearth to the floor’s 
edge, and whip the jambs with long, spiral leashes. 

Serena was not as void of intelligence as Gil 


Then turn- 
‘‘He will, won’t he, 
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Horne imagined. She was clever after a fashion 
of her own, quick to take impressions, yet slow to 
understand them. While she sat looking at him, 
a remote, elusive suspicion of him hovered behind 
her growing admiration of his beauty. His almost 
girlish mouth and the soft turn of his symmetrical 
cheeks and chin harbored something rakish and 
devil-may-care that had a fascination as inexplic- 
able as the sun’s heat or the blue of the sky. 

Dalmy would have some more fluting when the 
pipes were no longer attractive. Gil played what 
he thought they would like best, the old melodious 
dancing tunes of the backwoods, keeping his host 
in an ecstasy until the tall clock against the wall 
behind Serena struck twelve. 

The fire, now a splendid heap of coals, was gen- 
erously hot, its light painting all the interior from 
roof-beams to floor a fine ruby, like the stain of 
over-ripe berries. Gil laid his hautboy across his 
knees. 

“Tf I had a fiddle,’’ he said, ‘‘I could play all of 
these things far better.’’ 

‘‘Ho! kin ye play the fiddle, too?’’ demanded 
Dalmy. 

‘Yes, that is what Ido play. I care very little 
about this sort of thing,’’ said Gil, tapping the 
hautboy with his finger. ‘“The violin, the fiddle, 
is what makes music.’’ 

‘Right ye air, right ye air, boy,’’ roared the old 
man, ‘‘hain’t he, Pink?’’ 

‘‘He ce’tingly air,’’ assented Serena. 

‘‘Wish I had hold of one for a few minutes,”’’ 
Gil continued, rather in a reflective way. ‘‘I feel 
just in the mood for playing.”’ 

‘‘Where ’s Dick’s ole fiddle, Pap?’’ Serena ven- 
tured. ‘‘Hit mought do.’’ 

‘They air not a string onter ’t,’’ said Dalmy. 

“T think I have a lot of strings in my pocket,’ 
said Gil Horne, fumbling somewhat nervously. 
‘Yes, here they are. Fetch the fiddle and we ’ll 
have a time.’’ 

Dalmy went to a rude sideboard in a corner, 
where he found what he sought in a creaking 
drawer, at which he wrenched right and left to pull 
it out. When he came back he handed the fiddle 
to Gil, who took it with the greedy clutch of an 
opium-eater snatching his deadly drug. 

A negro man brought in more logs for the fire, 
while Gil was re-stringing the grimy fiddle. Se- 
rena’s brother Dick, long ago killed in a brawl, 
used to play it for the dancers at mountain parties. 
The negro loitered by the fire, his tune-haunted ear 
pricked to its deepest by the mere strumming and 
key-turning. In the light Gil’s face glowed as if 
illuminated from within, and on his delicately-cut 


mouth flickered a reckless expression of which 
Serena, stupidly gazing, was indirectly aware, 
while her fascination deepened. 

Outside the storm was fast dying; no rain was 
heard; the wind seemed to pound on the roof 
irregularly with strokes less and less noisy. Until 
half past two o’clock Gil fiddled with ever-increas- 
ing beauty and power, his ear inclined to the 
strings, his eyes glowing, a splendid dream brim- 
ming his face. He was a magician. The negro 
man had crouched down by the rude chimney-piece 
entranced; Dalmy and Serena sat like open- 
mouthed statues. They had never before heard 
real music. Every rich note went home with a 
ravishing thrill supremely delightful, yet sadden- 
ing in a strange, vague way. 

After Gil Horne had gone into the room where 
he was to sleep, they heard him still softly playing 
while they sat, father and daughter, scarcely breath- 
ing for fear of losing the least part of that enchant- 
ing minor. The fiddle sobbed and tenderly wailed, 
the strains dying slowly, like far-off echoes, and at 
last all was still. 

‘Lordy, but hain’t ’e a fiddler f’m erway back !”’ 
remarked Dalmy. 

‘‘He ce’tingly air,’’ sighed Serena. 

‘‘Pink, what ’d ye think o’ keepin’ thet leetle 
booger right yer, a stayin’ wi’ us an’ er fiddlin’ con- 
stant forever?’’ He actually put his arm around 
her. ‘‘Would n’t hit be ermazin’ fine, hey, Pink?’’ 

‘*Hit ce’tingly would,’’ she whispered. But next 
morning, when the old man pounded upon Gil’s 
door and shouted jovially: ‘‘Git erp, yer, breakfus’ 
air ready; don’t ye smell the fried chicken?’’ 
there was no answer. 

And the vacancy inside declared itself by some 
sign more convincing than mere silence—a sign 
that gave Dalmy’s strong heart a twinge of strange, 
vague pain. He turned the low door on its wooden 
hinges. The window opposite was wide open, the 
bed was untouched. In the middle of the floor 
Dalmy stood staring at nothing in particular, his 
under jaw dangling like a fool’s, while he numbly 
opened and shut his hands, as if the blood were 
stagnant in them. Serena came in silently, looked 
around with a sweep of stupid comprehension, then 
with a quick, indrawn breath, she said, in a loud 
whisper : 

‘‘Where ’s Dick’s fiddle?’ 

The storm was over. From the wooded slope 
behind the house a jubilant bird-chorus rippled 
through the open window, along with a fine tur- 
quoise reflection from a cloudless April sky. 

‘‘Well, the dern leetle thief!’ Dalmy exclaimed. 
‘‘Mebby he ’s robbed us!’’ 
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He went nervously straightway to the bureau 
drawer in which he kept his money, but found the 
little treasure undisturbed. Indeed, nothing was 
gone but the fiddle. He and Pink gazed at each 
other disapprovingly. 

“‘S’reeny,’’ he suddenly stormed forth, ‘‘w’at ’d 
ye let the leetle taller-faced, lonesome-eyed, fife- 
tootin’ eejit come in fer?’’ 

‘*Well, ef ye do n’t beat all!’’ said Pink, her eyes 
becoming almost bright. ‘‘An’ you a settin’ erp 
mighty nigh the blessed night er lis’nin’!’’ 

Dalmy raged noisily; he mounted a horse and 
went blustering all along the Way, rousing the 
mountaineers, men, women, children, dogs, poul- 
try, with his windy threats against ‘‘thet air leetle 
gal-faced thief,’’ quite te no purpose. 

‘IT air not a keerin’ airy livin’ dad burn fer the 
blame ole fiddle,’? he explained, ‘‘but I’d jes’ 
nat’rally give er half er dollar fer a chance ter 
whirp thet boy like I wants ter!’’ 

But Gil had been too wise to go away by 
Bean’s Trail. His flight took him southward over 
the mountains behind Dalmy’s house. What he 
suffered before he reached Augusta and fell in with 
genial Sol Rimley, is another story. It was Sol’s 
fortune, as well as Gil’s. The violin did it, and 
all the world knows the career of the great fiddler 
under Sol’s management. But it has been my 
pleasure to trace Gil’s incomparable violin, hoping 
to unravel its history. I visited the Cove, saw 
Dalmy and Serena in their queer old house, inter- 
viewed every old mountaineer in the region, giving 
two golden summer months to the work, and fish- 
ing in the brook. In one of his notes, Gil Horne 
says: ‘‘I bought the violin, for which the Duke of 
Amalva paid me seventeen thousand dollars, of a 
mountain man named Dalmy. His son had bought 
it for three dollars of a strolling inebriate musician. 
This is all that I can tell about it. How I came to 
know that Dalmy had the violin was through a Jew 
peddler, who had seen it and failed in an attempt 
to buy it. But I had no trouble. Dalmy seemed 
glad to accept four dollars for it.’’ 

During Gil Horne’s life not a hint of where the 
fiddle came from could ever be drawn out of him; 
but when he died at my house, in 1879, he left 
with me, as his sole estate, the notes and letters 
that I have mentioned in this sketch. The fiddle 
is unquestionably a masterpiece by Carlo Bergonzi; 
and by some of the greatest authorities it has been 
adjudged the most wonderful violin ever made. 

MAURICE THOMPSON. 


NEW REPUTATIONS 
I 
A FRANCO-AMERICAN NOVELIST. 


T would not be difficult for even a casual 
reader of Mr. Chambers’s books to construct 
from them alone a fairly accurate outline of 
the external events of the author’s life. Not 

that his stories seem to be in any sense autobio- 
graphical, but the things which he knows well and 
the places familiar to him force themselves into 
the settings of his stories so surely that we may 
read there a naive account of his earlier career. 

Fish and France seem to have occupied him 
most; the one sure thing is that his story will 
either be of France, or in the manner of France, 
and that, lurking somewhere, will be a tremendously 
erudite reference to fishing with flies. 

During the most impressionable period of a 
young man’s life, he was in Paris, nominally a stu- 
dent of painting at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
at Julien’s, and at Carmon’s. Paint, Mr. 
Chambers indisputably did; he exhibited at the 
Salon in ’89. But he found time as well to study 
the picturesque byways of Parisian life. 

A whim to know something of anarchists took 
him to an apartment in the Boulevard de la Vil- 
lette, and made him frequent the famous club of 
the Chateau Rouge, where Louise Michel was a 
prominent figure. He made himself familiar with 
the French military organization, and acquainted 
especially with the history of the Franco-Prussian 
war and the Commune. Weeks at atime were spent 
with the army making sketches and notes. His 
knowledge of military matters extends to details; 
he was lately the designer of the shako, band uni- 
form, and officers’ tunics of the 23d Brooklyn regi- 
ment. If Mr. Chambers did not find it amusing 
and profitable to be a novelist, it is probable that 
he would attempt to be a military historian. In- 
deed, in Lorraine, The Red Republic, anda 
third story yet to be published, he attempts to give 
the story of the French-German war of ’70. 

Time to be spared from the cafés, the studios, 
and the slums of Paris, and from the barracks.and 
drill ground, Mr. Chambers spent in the woods, 
whipping every available trout stream and chasing 
moths and butterflies with scientific ardor. 

In the winter of 1894-95, some few people dis- 
covered Mr. Chambers between the lurid covers of a 
volume called The King in Yellow, brought out 
in a most unprepossessing form by a second-rate 
publisher in Chicago. The stories in this volume 
were grotesques in the fantastic manner of the mod- 
ern French school. They were rambling, incoher- 
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MR. ROBERT CHAMBERS 


ent, quite insane, but undeniably brilliant rav- 
ings. They might have been written by the last 
symbolist of some eccentric Parisian magazine. 
It was incomprehensible at first how a Mr. Robert 
W. Chambers and a Chicago publisher should 
be responsible for this apparition in America. The 
mystery was not solved when shortly afterwards a 
New York firm published The Red Republic, 
and this same Mr. Chambers appeared as master of 
a manner so entirely different from that of The 
King in Yellow, that it was difficult to be- 
lieve that the two volumes were from the same 
hand. There was, of course, the same facility for 
effective writing, usually vigorous and graceful, 
but there was nothing of the mysterious, the grew- 
some. The Red Republic is a straightforward 
historical romance, logically constructed, to the best 
of its author’s ability ; and as accurate historically as 
his studies could make it. It tells of the adventures 
of an American art student in Paris during the time 
of the Commune, and of how his fortunes were en- 
tangled with the intrigues and struggles of that 
time. It is a story and a history at the same time. 

The Maker of Moons is again a fantasy, full of 
Chinese sorcerers, who make gold in the Canadian 
wilderness. In such writings as this Mr. Chambers 
lets his imagination run riot and makes no attempt 
to control the vagaries of his pen. Enchantment 
and bloody deeds fill his pages, as well as exquisite 





bits of woodland life and charming glimpses of the 
pleasures of the fisherman and the hunter. 

Next appeared, in the spring of ’96, A King 
and a Few Dukes. Mr. Chambers would be 
neither human, modern, nor versatile if he had not 
made his own experiment in writing an Anthony 
Hope story. The imitation is not servile, and the 
book is an amusing trifle. There is the usual light 
dialogue, the delicate jest, and the affectation 
which Mr. Laurence Sterne invented before Mr. 
Anthony Hope. There is the half farcical, half 
heroic political complication which suits the man- 
ner so well. An American retired to a mountain 
valley in Servia finds himself undertaking to re- 
store the deposed King of Boznovia to his throne, 
and so to thwart the intrigues of the Princess, 
known as Witch Sylvia, who has put her brother 
in power. But Witch Sylvia, venturing into the 
enemy’s line, in the masquerade of a serving-maid, 
tangles up Mr. Chambers’s plot very prettily, and 
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leads his hero a‘lively dance through battles and 
some pleasant love scenes. 

Last autumn appeared almost simultaneously a 
book of short stories, The Mystery of Choice, 
and a long novel, Lorraine. The first was full 
of all Mr. Chambers’s imaginative tricks. The sec- 
ond was the story of the military operations at the 
frontier of France in ’70. The heroine Lorraine 
is a graceful and poetic figure, and her love story, 
happening in the very thick of war, when armies 
surged backwards and forwards over the devasted 
province, is the slight thread which carries along 
with it the whole story of those unfortunate cam- 
paigns. The spectacle of war really dwarfs every- 
thing else in Mr. Chambers’s writing. Late 
studies of campaigning have made much of the prob- 
lem of individual courage or cowardice, of the 
psychology of a trembling recruit. For Mr. Cham- 
bers the great sweep, the overwhelming magnitude 
of the thing is what has been worthy his atten- 
tion. It is a view of war as true as the other, and 
yet more romantic. 

Consideration of Mr. Chambers’ work in verse is 
not in place here, although the charming if some- 
what affected lyrics scattered through his books add 
much to their peculiar flavor. His one volume of 
verse, With the Band, was a frank attempt to do 
Barrack Room Ballads, for the American army. 

Six books in barely four years is an unusual 
record for a new writer. If Mr. Chambers did not 
write several kinds of fiction, and know how to 
keep them rigidly separate, his energy must long 
since have flagged. As it is, his career has been 
that of a minor meteor in the literary sky. He has 
written readable and popular books, and he has 
made many critics look upon him kindly. He 
knows something of good style and he shows a real 
striving to learn more. His imagination is untir- 
ing, and his interest and belief in his work una- 
bated since the beginning. Mr. Chambers is one 
of our young men of greatest promise. 

H. G. R. 








WINTER 


HE wind blows high, the wind blows low, 
The buried prairies in the snow 
Lie warm and deep. 


Safe under Winter’s soft white wing 
A little seedling dreams of spring, 
Stirs in its sleep. 


The wind has gone, and softly come 
Small furry friends from drifted home, 
Hungry—afright— 
The marks of tiny footsteps show, 
Like frozen music-notes, on snow 
All silent, white. 
Mary BALDWIN. 
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A PLEA FOR SCIENTIFIC COLLABORATION. 


Periwinkle Podmore 
Literary-Journalist 
Gossip Bought and Sold 


New York, February 15, 1898. 
To THe Epiror or THE CHapP-BooK: 


HAT has become of the Art of Collab- 
oration? Has it succumbed like the 
art of wood-engraving to the mechan- 
ical processes of production now in 

vogue? Is it dead, and if so, why in a day when it 
is so much needed has it been allowed to die for want 
of practice? I ask this, Mr. Editor, in all sincer- 
ity, not only as a consumer of literature, but as 
one who needs the stimulation of real literature in 
his professional work, for the journalist is quite as 
much in need of his tonic as is any other malarial 
subject. 

When we look back upon the famous collabora- 
tors of the past and consider what they have pro- 
duced, we cannot but see what tremendous values 
lie in the scheme. With that greatest of books, 
the Bible, in which one scripturist is so ably supple- 
mented by another, that the whole becomes litera- 
ture; with Shakespeare, who, aided and abetted, if 
not wholly made by Bacon and Raleigh and other 
able persons of the Elizabethan Court, becomes the 
god of English letters, and in the eyes of the distin- 
guished Professor Brander Matthews, the source of 
all our Americanisms; and Messrs. Erckmann and 
Chatrian, who have produced much that was good, 
—when we look back upon these, I say, and con- 
sider their works, how much they did for letters, 
and how little they are doing now, one cannot but 
ask why this beneficent plan has been permitted to 
lapse into disuse. 

See, sir, what the combined efforts of Messrs. 
Mark Twain and Charles Dudley Warner resulted 
in. Before the publication of The Gilded Age, 
Mr. Warner was not known as a humorist, Mr. 
Clemens was not ranked as a literary person. The 
publication of that wonderful biography of Col. 
Sellers changed all this, and Mr. Warner became 
famous as a man of wit, and, as the world knows, 
Mr. Clemens was able to write the Recollec- 
tions of Joan of Are with a _ reasonable 
assurance that it would be taken seriously —which 
assurance, let me add, I have reason to believe was 
justified by the eventuation. 

Then there were the Tales Told in Partner- 
ship, by Messrs. Brander Matthews and the late 
H. C. Bunner, which collection is known as the 
best book Professor Matthews ever published, par- 
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ticularly the portions written by Mr. Bunner. 
This helped both these gentlemen. Mr. Matthews 
began to be known as a clever man, and Mr. Bun- 
ner ceased to be identified in appreciative minds 
with the red, white and blue weekly upon which he 
had hitherto wasted his genius, but to which, up to 


the hour of his death, be it said, he was as loyal - 


as is the needle to the pole. 

Then there were Mr. Balzac of Paris, and Miss 
Wormeley of Boston. All New England knows 
what Miss Wormeley has done for Mr. Balzac, and 
vice versa. Even Salem has waked up to dis- 
cover that Miss Wormeley has made Honoré de 
Balzac a fireside companion, and has done him 
into English so thoroughly that even a boarding- 
school girl of sixteen may read him with impunity 
—nay, not only may read him, but may be urged 
to do so, for where Mr. Balzac has seemed worldly, 
the talented translator has softened him down until 
he now fits into almost any nook or cranny to be 
found betwixt Bangor, Maine, and Cos Cob, Con- 
necticut, which, when I went to school, comprised 
very nearly the whole Brook Farm district. 

And finally, what a great wave of kindly feeling, 
prosperity, and general happiness has swept over 
the world since the publication of Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s If I Were God! Has not the universe 
been better managed since the Almighty has had 
the advantage of Mr. Le Gallienne’s views? Should 
not the idea of collaboration, from this very inci- 
dent alone, gather unto itself renewed vigor and 
become once more honored in the observance? 

I am sure, sir, that the answer of all enlightened 
folk will be, Yes. See how successfully China is 
being divided by the many, where, single-handed, 
no nation could have hoped for success. Let us, 
by all means then, have more collaboration, but let 
it be practiced as a fine art, not haphazard. Hap- 
hazard collaboration is worse than none at all. 
Scientific collaboration, in which one author, even 
with his defects, supplements the other, would 
prove a godsend to us who read. 

It would avail nothing, if authors so eminently 
alike in their methods as Hall Caine and Miss 
Libby, for instance, should co-operate in the pro- 
duction of a novel. Richard Harding Davis and 
the author of English as She is Spoke could 
not have helped each other. Nothing which should 
give promise of a step forward in letters could be 
expected from the collaboration of poets so alike as 
Alfred Austin and Dr. Arlo Bates, the official poet 
of Harvard. Collaboration between Mark Twain 
and Harry Thurston Peck could accomplish little ; 
but would not a scientific application of the advan- 
tages of collaboration help all of these gentlemen? 





Can you fancy what superb work could be ex- 
pected from the joint efforts of Mr. James Lane 
Allen and Dr. Peck? How the classical beauty of 
Mr. Allen’s English would soften the rugged rhe- 
torical crags upon which the antelope of Dr. Peck’s 
fancy disports itself; and how, on the other hand, 
the seething vitality of Dr. Peck would melt a little 
of the ice which hedges about the greater part of 
Mr. Allen’s writing. This very juxtaposition of 
hilarity and polarity would work for much, and if by 
a judicious mixture of the two the one could soften 
the other, would not we who read be vastly bene- 
fited by the stream of mellow literature that would 
surely flow from the fountain pens of the combina- 
tion? Would not Dr. Peck seem more godlike, 
and Mr. Allen more human—and is not this a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished, even from their 
own standpoint? Surely Mr. Allen does not wish 
to stand so far aloof from his fellows that none 
but a literary Nansen would dare brave the perils 
of his acquaintance, and equally sure is it that 
Dr. Peck would not wish to be handed down to 
posterity as the Yellow Kid of the American 
Academy... 

Inspiring as the collaboration of these two men 
would be, what even more gorgeous results would 
come from the co-operation of two writers like Hall 
Caine and the author of Chimmie Fadden. 
What a healthy graft that would be, and how far 
more interesting than they are would each become 
in his new environment. Chimmie Fadden trans- 
ported to the Isle of Man, with all his robust 
Bowery ideas and manners, his shoulder-hitting 
expressions of opinion, his breezy common sense, 
would gain in dignity to just the extent that the 
Isle of Man is greater in romantic interest than 
New York’s offshoot of Palestine and Seven Dials; 
whereas the work of Caine, with a little of the 
milk of human kindness, which is so strong a 
factor in Mr. Townsend’s nature, poured into it, 
would gain visibly in strength. It ought not to be 
difficult to see the obvious advantage of the sugges- 
tion, but some of the things most plainly visible 
become the hidden things as we walk our way 
through life, wherefore to prove my point even 
crudely, let me recommend any fair-minded reader 
to purchase a copy of The Deemster and read it 
through. Then let him obtain a copy of the first 
Chimmie Fadden book and read that through. 
Whereupon, let him start in again on both and read 
a chapter of each alternately. I venture to assert 
that he will find relief from the heartaches of 
Caine, and surcease from the side-aches of Fadden 
instantly. The transition, however, would be 
sharp and unsatisfactory—but the blend, the result 
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of scientific collaboration, would this not be full of 
a flavor that would prove delicious to the taste? 

Other combinations, once the mind sets to work 
seriously, suggest themselves. Stephen Crane and 
Henry James, for instance. If Mr. Crane were to 
walk through one of Mr. James’s stories with a pot 
of red paint, who can deny that Mr. James’s color 
would seem warmer, more home-like, more real? 
And if Mr. James, with a blue pencil, were to stalk 
through one of Mr. Crane’s stories with his usual 
niceness—it’s a bad word, Mr. Editor, but bad 
words are sometimes useful, as the little boy told 
his mother—who can gainsay the fact that Mr. 
Crane’s work would become English, and not 
essentially United States in its phrasing? Indeed, 
sir, if our local colorists could get away from the 
tints of environment, and occasionally dip their 
work into a pot of solid color, would there not be 
more literature of universal application, and less of 
the sewing-cirele kind? And, conversely, if the sign 
painters who now write were occasionally to drop 
their primary-notions and study the art of our 
water colorists, would they not gain something of 
the quality of those men of old who wrote of 
human nature so convincingly that they still live, 
and with every passing year wax greater? I am 
inclined to think that a graft of these two schools 
would give promise of a Balzac, but standing alone 
we shall be fortunate if they produce a Peacock. 

Then Mr. Crawford and George Meredith—Craw- 
ford to supply lucidity of expression, Meredith, 
with his slow, laborious method, to act as a guard 
against over-production; Mr. Howells and Mr. 
Bangs, the Idealism of the one and the Unrealism 
of the other to soften each other into something 
which resembles life as it is lived; Mr. Aldrich and 
Will Carleton, the one to furnish technique, the 
other to introduce his knowledge of the heart of 
man, each remedying thereby a conspicuous defect 
in the other; and finally, Andrew Lang and every- 
body else, for it would require the combined efforts 
of every pebble on the literary beach to collaborate 
actively with this furnace of thought whose fires 
are ever lighted, and who sends out an overpower- 
ing amount of heat through the various flues at his 
disposal, yet who, in spite of his exquisite work- 
manship and fine knowledge of all things, is 
searcely in that advanced position where there is 
no hope for his future. 

Mr. Editor, I submit my idea to you humbly. It 
may be all wrong. I think it is all right, but the 
best of us sometimes err. ‘Present it to your public 
or not, as may please you. In any event I beg 
to remain, Yours truly, 

PERIWINKLE PODMORE. 





P.S.—I have just outlined my notion as ex- 
pressed above to a prominent literary person of 
New York. He thinks it good, but impracticable, 
because a combination of forces invariably results 
in a division of royalties. If this objection is valid 
perhaps, after all, you would better throw my letter 
into your waste-basket. In days when literature 
has become a branch of commerce I should be very 
sorry to advocate any policy which might lead to a 
worthy scribe’s losing his rating at Bradstreet’s. 

ie 
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N Adam Bede 
We love to read. 
In The Beth Book 
Few eare to look. 
The Christian’s style 
Makes critics smile. 
On The Descendant 
Fame is attendant. 
Equality 
Is by Bellamy. 
In Flames we find 
A morbid mind. 
George Tressady 
Seemed dull to me. 
Hugh Wynne is said 
To be much read. 
In Kedar’s Tents 
See strange events. 
Jerome is keen, 
Clever, and clean. 
Kate Carnegie 
We did not see. 
The Little Minister 
Sets critics in a stir. 
The Martian will be 
Read less than Trilby. 
The Naulahka never 
Seemed very clever. 
Ormont’s Aminta 
Floored the printer. 
Some think that Phroso 
Is only so-so. 
Quo Vadis is long 
And rather strong. 
A Rose of Yesterday 
Is good in its own way. 
In St. Ives read 
Of daring deed. 
Sentimental Tommy 
Deserves praise from me. . 
In The Unclassed 
Much woe’s amassed. 
Vivette is bright, 
A real delight. 
What Maisie Knew 
Invites review. 
The Express Messenger tales 
Tell of fun on the rails. 


The Yellow Aster 
Was a disaster. 


Ziska, I’m told, 
Is being sold. 


CAROLYN WELLS. 
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COLONIAL TIMES 


R. SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER, the 
author of this book, says in his pre- 
face that there was little or no interest 
in, or knowledge of colonial history in 

America twenty years ago, and that whatever had 
been written about the colonial period was so 
dull and full of vague generalities that no one 
eared to read it. The time might be shortened 
to ten years, and in that decade what a change! 
Social and economic histories of colonial times, 
monographs, biographies, essays, tracts, reprints, 
have poured forth in vast numbers. But these are 
almost wholly of the northern colonies, a few on 
old Virginia, many on New England. 

The charm of Mr. Fisher’s book is in its variety ; 
in the vivid and picturesque succession of pictures 
he gives of the entire fringe of settlements on the 
eastern coast of the new continent, from Georgia to 
New Hampshire; a narrow fringe whereon most of 
the settlers lived close to the shore, and all within 
two hundred miles of it. The very felicitous titles 
of some of his chapters, such as Cavaliers and 
Tobacco, The Land of Steady Habits, The 
Isle of Errors, Landgraves Pirates and 
Caziques, Bankrupts and Mulberry Trees, 
clearly show the varied character of the colonies, 
and his power of characterization. 

Mr. Fisher has been for years a careful and 
profound student and collector of historical facts 
for this book, and he is a keen and quick-witted 
observer; to these two important qualifications he 
adds the very soul and quickening life of historical 
writing—a power of interpretation—without which 
items and facts from whatever sources, monuments, 
or remains, are but barren milestones on a weary 
road. In this interpretation, however, his imagi- 
nation is ever under firm control, for in every chap- 
ter, on every page, a most satisfying and welcome 
common sense gives an air of stability to his nar- 
ration. 

Throughout the pages he has also ever ready 
some analogy, some comparison, some proof, or 
illustration drawn from modern times, that in a few 
well-chosen words gives a living and present inter- 
est to the old-time stories. 

As must ever be, the chapters on the southern 
colonies are the most glowing and attractive, Vir- 
ginia easily leading, and the adventurers and 
undertakers (in the old-time meaning of these 
terms) of Georgia and South Carolina, ever pic- 
turesque in retrospect, only less attractive than Vir- 
ginia because necessarily less clearly outlined. 

Georgia, the plantation of Oglethorpe, which 
started out as ‘‘a sort of a picnic foundation of a 
colony,’’ is described with much vivacity, and the 
various woes and vicissitudes of the colony, vary- 
ing in quick succession from imminent danger of 
extermination by the Indians, through explosive 
conflicts with the Florida Spaniards, the unscrupu- 
lous and crafty plotting for a confederacy by a 
German Jesuit priest, the domestic complications 
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and dissensions brought on by the simplicity and 
susceptibility of the Methodist missionaries, Wes- 
ley and Whitefield, the ravages of strange climatic 
diseases, and plaintive and persistent pleadings by 
the settlers for many years for the privileges of the 
forbidden rum and slavery, till the colony barely 
survived; and it took a century of slow improve- 
ment before these bequests and characteristics were 
subdued, and Georgia could take her proper place 
among honorable states and commonwealths. 

In no part of this book is more satisfactory evi- 
dence given of the good common sense of the 
author than in his account of Virginia life; it is 
neither the exaggerated halo of imaginary cavalier- 
dom of one class of historians of Virginia, nor the 
eold reprehension of a dissolute and demoralized 
community of rakes and reprobates, as shown by 
other rigid narrators; it is a true and exceptionally 
happy picture of that happy colony, and in certain 
portions shows much strength of description. Ex- 
ceptionally well told is the story of Bacon’s Rebell- 
ion, in 1676, that forerunner in boldness, bravery, 
and revolt of our war of the Revolution; a story 
which lived only in vague tradition for over a century 
after the sudden and speedy death of the rebel com- 
mander, until the manuscript accounts were discov- 
ered in England and made public by Jefferson. 

There is found in these pages more narrative of 
public events and history than might be inferred 
from the title, but there is also ample description 
of domestic manners and surroundings, and plenti- 
ful anecdote and illustration. Naturally the chap- 
ter on Quaker Prosperity is somewhat curtailed 
on account of Mr. Fisher’s more ample accounts 
elsewhere in his books entitled, The Making of 
Pennsylvania, and Pennsylvania Colony 
and Commonwealth; but the chapter is pleas- 
ing, showing a life not so reckless and exuberant 
as in Virginia, nor so repressed and somber as in 
New England, but full of solid comfort, which in 
and after Revolutionary times changed to unbounded 
extravagance and luxury. 

The chapter of Manhattan and the Zuyder 
Zee is written with a spirited pen, scant of praise 
to the Dutch settlers, either as to their deeds or 
their influence; dwelling largely on the political 
life of the province, and comparing it amusingly 
and pointedly with New York ring politics to-day. 

According to Mr. Fisher, the government of New 
York has ever been unfailingly and unstintedly 
corrupt; the first Dutch governor of New Nether- 
land, Van Twiller (Irving’s Walter the Doubter), 
enriched himself at the colonies’ expense, became 
the largest land-owner who was not a patroon, 
acquiring all the islands in both rivers near Man- 
hattan, including Governor’s Island. His suc- 
cessor, Kieft (William the Testy), was a bankrupt 
merchant whose portrait had been hung on the gal- 
lows in his Dutch home. His administration cost 
the colony four hundred thousand guilders over its 
returns, and he sailed away with four hundred 
thousand guilders. Then Stuyvesant ‘‘came like 
a peacock, and soon became a hawk or vulture.’’ 
He ruled everything, grabbed everything, was 
everything; and ‘‘the Dutch lost the colony, and 
deserved to lose it.’’ 
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The corruption continued under the English gov- 
ernors. Each invented new and ingenious ways of 
getting the public money. Dongan abolished char- 
ters to sell new ones; Fletcher sold protections to 
pirates; Cornbury appropriated funds, and took 
outrageous bribes; Hunter imported German work- 
men at the cost of the government and sold their 
services to his own profit; Clinton made £80,000 
and Clark £100,000 in seven years—this latter equal 
to over two million dollars to-day. They destroyed 
deeds, invalidated titles, grabbed lands, invented 
back claims, paid false bills; and to add to the de- 
vastation, New York had far more governors than 
any other province, so all could have a ‘‘whack.’’ 
Through it all the bench, Dutch and English, was 
under political control, and through it all the peo- 
ple of New York then, as in our own day, let the 
officials rob and plunder at their will; while in 
Virginia the first certainty of such corruption pro- 
duced a rebellion which annihilated the governor’s 
authority. Rather unjustly, I think, Mr. Fisher 
attributes the responsibility for the corruption, the 
stultification, and the indifference, even under the 
English, wholly to Dutch influence and example. 

When we read this brilliant recapitulation of Mr. 
Fisher of these aspects of New York history, we 
recall and appreciate President John Adams’s re- 
mark in old age: ‘‘Man and boy, I have watched 
and known New York politics for seventy years, 
and they have always been one of the devil’s 
incomprehensibilities.’’ 

Let me add one item to Mr. Fisher’s chain of 
suggestive incidents of Dutch-English-American 
political history. The first Dutch ship that sailed 
into and landed at the harbor of Manhattan com- 
manded by the Dutch captain, Adriaen Block, was 
named The Tiger. 

ALICE Morse EARLe. 
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MR. GRANT ALLEN AS A SCIENTIST 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA oF Gop: AN INQUIRY INTO THE 
ORIGINS OF RELIGION.—By Grant Allen. 8vo. Henry 
Holt & Co. 

R. ALLEN has gathered in this volume a 
mass of materials illustrating primitive 
religions and explaining Christianity and other 
high monotheisms. The preface assures us that it 
is written in ‘‘a spirit of earnest anxiety to learn 
all that can be learnt by enquiry and investigation 
of man’s connection with his God, in the past and 
the present,’’ and also that it is the result of some 
twenty years’ study. The results of this earnest 
and long investigation Mr. Allen regards as a con- 
tribution of considerable value to the history of 
religion. Of all these results one is paramount: 

Most existing religious systems have their origin 

in the ‘‘ deliberate manufacture of gods by killing.’’ 

That is, a god is a deified dead man. Among new 


ideas of secondary rank (of which Mr. Allen gives a 
partial list covering three-quarters of a page) are 
the importance of the sacred stone, stake, tree, and 
the preserved head of the deified dead man; the 
evolution of Jahweh from a sacred stone; the 





origin of Jewish monotheism from the cult of the 
jealous god; the horrible evolution of god-eating 
sacrifice from the honorifical eating of one’s dead 
relations; the identification of Christ with these 
elements, and those of the ubiquitous corn-god. 
As Mr. Allen modestly suggests, if any one of 
these propositions ‘‘ turn out on examination to be 
both new and true,’’ his work will have justified its 
existence. 

It is somewhat difficult for one who is not under 
the inspiration of the author’s sympathies to take 
all of his propositions soberly. In fact, the day 
when it is fashionable to hold that resemblances 
imply genetic relations is so far past that one may 
be pardoned a trace of impatience at discovering 
so much learning devoted to a lost cause. It is 
rather late, also, for one who knows anything more 
about the origin of Christianity than is to be found 
in the author’s source of information on the subject 
—Frazer’s Golden Bough—to leave the exist- 
ence of Paul and Jesus (p. 378) an open question, 
or to identify the religion of Christian people in the 
fourth century with Christianity. No historian 
will deny that Christian tradition and worship has 
absorbed many elements from ethnic heathen cults, 
or that it is possible to find heathen gods and god- 
esses masquerading as Christian saints. We 
may leave to the champions of phallicism the deri- - 
vation of the symbol of the cross from the sun- 
wheel of the Gauls (p. 391), and to the historian the 
naive belief that Constantine would have made the 
worship of Mithras a world religion (p. 395), but 
we cannot help feeling that because men came to 
worship one whom they regard as an incarnate God, 
and because, in his death, they see some religious 
significances, and because they sacramentally eat of 
his flesh and blood, and because he speaks of him- 
self as a vine, and because he was mocked as a 
king, no one but a devotee to a learning iridescent 
with imagination would think of such facts as the 
descendants of the customs of those who eat men 
in lieu of gods, or bow in worship before corn-gods 
or other personifications of the reproductive forces 
of nature. 

In a word, the book is a collection of interesting 
and curious facts, and of as untrustworthy con- 
clusions—a monument of research as wide as it is 
devoid of historical sense. 








HEROIC FATUITY 


EIGHTY YEARS AND MorE.—Reminiscences of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. 8vo. European Publishing Co. 
IGHTY years and more of heroic fatuity. 
Listening as a child unnoticed in her 
father’s law office, to the tales of wronged wives 
and mothers, and so all too early possessed of one 
of those fixed ideas that work wonders only for 
their possessor, Mrs. Stanton has literally de- 
voted a long and peculiarly capable life to the ex- 
position and cure of women’s wrongs and rights. 
To have taken an evolutionary view; to have seen 
the history of her sex straight and whole; to have 
been more concerned with her limitations of mind 
rather than of condition—this would have been at 
once fatal to the cause. It would have put a stop 
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alike to speeches and to writings, and have left 
nothing more exciting than the education of the 
plain and uninteresting individual. 

Fortunately for the reformers, these considera- 
tions have ever been too cold, too prosaic, too reason- 
able. They must have things well dramatized, even 
if they must stretch the ill they would cure. 

After all these years of such inveterate cam- 
paigning, people are about where they were; they 
are of the opinion that when the women really 
want more rights they will get them pretty easily. 
Most of the women, however, shrewdly prefer their 
privileges, wisely wondering if it is n’t ‘‘nicer’’ 
after all to be a superior than an equal. 

It is a pretty, rosy, wholesome little girl, play- 
ing in the great kitchen of the old Johnstown home- 
stead, or dancing to the sound of big black Peter’s 
fiddle; going to school and beating the boys at 
games and studies, too; later arguing valiantly, 
and often victoriously, with the visiting sprigs 
from Union College, that this book is most interest- 
ing. After the decision to ‘‘agitate, and agitate, 
and agitate,’’ is once fully made, the book becomes 
rather hard reading. Impossible, indeed, were it 
not for its exhibition of an untiring energy, its 
records of contact less strenuous with the worthy of 
the old and new world, and above all, for its invin- 
cible cheerfulness. Nor must it be forgotten that 
Mrs. Stanton was also a notable mother and house- 
wife, and brought up in comfort a good-sized fam- 
ily to an honorable majority. 

All who admire pluck of a rare kind, and a cer- 
tain large-heartedness as rare, will read the chap- 
ter on that ‘‘fine old girl,’’ Susan B. Anthony. 
One is forced to the final conclusion that after all 
Mrs. Stanton was not a ‘‘born reformer,’’ but an 
ungovernable activity. She had none of the acer- 
bity and gloom of the former; her own life was 
singularly clear and open, and people really loved 
her much. 

Those not of the elect will read the record of her 
reminiscences for its human side. It is not a 
literary, it is a human document,—the life of a 
good, old-fashioned woman, who happened to be 
a reformer by accident. 








STANLEY J. WEYMAN AND HIS GENRE 


SHREWSBURY. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

ERHAPS there is no field in which the for- 
mal critic feels more inept and self-depreca- 

tory than in that of historical romance. The 
reason for this lies in the fundamentally popular 
nature of such work. Its appeal, he feels, is to 
readers not such as he. Historical romance is 
a popular development. It is for the people at 
large, about the people at large, and sprung 
from the demands of the people at large. 
Your formal critic tells you this, and, more- 
over, that both Dumas and Scott created their 
heroes to meet a desire of the people, and that 
it is in response to another demand for the same 
kind of romance that Mr. Hope and Mr. Weyman 
in England are reviving and refurbishing the 
genre to-day. Moreover, he explains with author- 


Crown 8vo. Long- 


itative voice that the work of these latest authors 
of romantic fiction is the natural rebound from the 
long reign of realism just passed; and goes on to 
compare this small revival of the romantic spirit, 
expressing itself popularly in stories of adventure 
with the Waverley novels which, he declares, were 
the popular expression of the great Romantic Move- 
ment, in itself a reaction against fact. 

That the field of historical fiction is full of attrac- 
tions for the new writer, your formal critic acknowl- 
edges. Success may usually be counted on; for the 
beginner has his audience predisposed in his favor, 
and the work itself is, commonly, a kind mistress. 
A taste for browsing among musty tomes, a journey- 
man’s skill, and a generous capacity for industry 
are the usual requirements. If the writer be pro- 
vided with a vivid imagination, it will help him to 
conjure up his background, and a leaning toward 
intrigue, a high sense of honor, and a naturally val- 
iant spirit will aid him. But at the start even with- 
out all these gifts he need not despair. Much can 
be done by dint of hard work. 

To this school of writers, constructed rather than 
heaven-sent, belong Mr. Hope and Mr. Weyman. 
Miniature toilers they seem beside the Herculean 
labors of Dumas and Scott. For Scott, though 
the peculiar bent of his imagination attracted him 
to a secondary literary genre, was one of the 
great men of his day and generation. It was the 
expansiveness of his mind and his fondness of 
large effects which marked him for the broad can- 
vasses of secondary fiction, and kept his eyes from 
the ‘‘O altitudo!”’ of genius. And Dumas’s mas- 
tery of technique alone is sufficient to set him head 
and shoulders above any mere imitators. Hitherto 
Mr. Hope and Mr. Weyman, for their parts, have 
had little more than charm to offer in place of great- 
ness, and one of them, Mr. Hope, has probably 
reached his limit of excellence. 

Mr. Weyman, on the other hand, takes his 
work more and more seriously. From his first 
appearance on the booksellers’ shelves, his novels 
have been good reading. The French tales which 
he has hitherto affected, have been at times, per- 
haps, a trifle superficial, and in their share of local 
color and historical detail have shown Mr. Wey- 
man’s ability to economize and make both ends 
meet with a restricted expenditure of knowledge. 
But in Shrewsbury, his last novel, which deals 
with the reign of William and Mary, Mr. Weyman’s 
puritanical thrift is not so obtrusive. He has 
rectified his old faults, and impresses his reader 
with a confident feeling that he has chosen his 
details wisely and well from a throng of competi- 
tors. Local color he uses throughout the book with 
happy plasticity, filling in a stratum of life here, 
another there, until he has presented a final and 
artistic picture of the times. Perhaps his fitness 
for his present vein of work comes out nowhere so 
notably as in his descriptions of Jacobite intrigues, 
the dare-devilry of the men, and their swagger. 
The tavern scenes, the secret signs, the stealthy 
meetings, the fetching and carrying of warning 
notes by the wretched tools of the conspirators—all 
these are described with a realness which gives a 
zest to the historical events of the story. 
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The craftsmanship of his school Mr. Weyman has 
now well in hand. He complicates his plot skill- 
fully, and keeps the reader alert with a new sus- 
pense or dénouement at every turn of the story. 
He handles the history of the times with ease, and 
looks to it that sufficient variety of intrigue relieves 
the mere historical foundation of the work. And 
in drawing the historical characters of this last 
story, markedly Shrewsbury and the king, he 
distinctly improves on his earlier work, and shows 
himself more nearly imaginative than the thorough- 
going journeyman worker who regards his histor- 
ical romance on the whole as a job to be turned off. 
Furthermore, Mr. Weyman’s use of obsolete 
words, characteristic oaths, and local references 
has now reached a fairly high level of excellence. 
He succeeds in reproducing the atmosphere of the 
time, and suggesting its speech without making 
the common error of surcharging his work with 
expressions unintelligible to any but students -of 
the period. 

As vouchers for Mr. Weyman’s accuracy in most 
matters of history, the critic finds two English 
worthies at least, Green, the ever-trustworthy, and 
Macaulay. It cannot be denied, however, that as 
Mr. Weyman presents the Duke of Shrewsbury 
to his readers he assumes a position astonishingly 
like that of first peer of the realm, whereas every 
one knows that Lord Marlborough, whose control 
of state affairs during the ensuing reign of Queen 
Anne was of the utmost moment, already in Wil- 
liam’s day had the reins of government in his 
hands. On the whole, though, the incidental 
glimpses of the political aspect of the times will 
bear identification in the histories. 

In selecting his point of view, Mr. Weyman has 
not, perhaps, shown himself altogether wise. In 
common with many historical novelists, and in 
accordance with an earlier taste of his own, he nar- 
rates in the first person singular, using one of Lord 
Shrewsbury’s dependents for his organ of speech. 
As a result, he falls first into the most obvious 
difficulty consequent on the use of that method, viz., 
shifting the point of view. Toward the close of 
the book he permits Richard Price to recite with 
great detail an interview occurring in London 
between the lords Marlborough and Shrewsbury at 
a time when the teller himself was in France. 
Information transpired in this interview necessary 
for creating the final climax of the story so that, 
cleverly as Mr. Weyman, up to that point, avoids 
the trap, he is finally obliged to walk into it, the 
critic is generous enough to suppose, open-eyed. 
Furthermore, the first person point of view was 
peculiarly ill-adapted to the plot Mr. Weyman had 
here in mind. By its use the final effect of his 
story is one of divided interest. Two claimants, 
with equal rights technically to the heroship, exist 
side by side. And the reader feels some doubt as 


to the fairness of Mr. Weyman’s disposal of places 
when he allows Richard Price, the ex-schoolmas- 
ter, to do the work of the book, and Lord Shrews- 
bury, sans peur et sans reproche as he is, 
to carry off its honors, posing on the cover in 
the full splendor of seventeenth century court cos- 
tume. 








MAXWELL GRAY 
RIBSTONE Pippins.—By Maxwell Gray. 

Bros. $1.00. 

SWEETHEARTS AND FRIENDS.—By Maxwell Gray. 

D. Appleton & Co. $0.50. 

ERE it not for the device of a rivulet of 
prose wandering through a meadow of 
margin, this small ‘‘country tale,’’ Ribstone 
Pippins, could barely be expanded into its ‘pre- 
sent slender volume. The prose appears to be 
deftly divided—after the well-known manner of 
Miss Murfree—into alternate layers of dialect and 
description. One suspects that the latter may be 
designed to heal the blows of sound made by the 
intolerable consonants of the peasant ‘‘vearmers.’’ 

Jacob, the carter, is no clod to whom a yellow 
primrose is yellow and no more, but has ‘‘clean, 
young, healthy blood leaping in his strong pulses,”’ 
and can gaze at the harvest moon o’ nights and sigh 
with any man. And of course he goes courting with 
eleven red apples—Ribstone pippins—in his hand- 
kerchief, taking his wool sacks to the town at the 
same time as becomes a farmer poet. 

A pretty enough journey it is, too, with Thunder, 
the big stallion, and Charlie, the sober thill horse, 
as they ride along the early English ways, scat- 
tering vowels of strange shire-song along the morn- 
ing peace. It would have been better and fairer and 
more humane had Jacob’s journey ended as lovers’ 
journeys should in lovers’ meetings. The quite 
needless insult which meets him at the little door, 
where he had pictured his Alisbeth’s face, quite 
mars what should have been all pure joyous pastoral. 
For having ruthlessly plunged her sweethearts 
into woes of her own making, their author is obliged 
to drag them out again perforce. This is done by 
one of those deathbed recoveries which are the de- 
spair of science and the recourse of the hard-pushed 
romancer. If, indeed, desperate illness fled at the 
approach of a proper carter, how might that fading 
trade look up. 

Shorn of its willful fine writing, the book would 
barely amount to more than a pleasant sketch of 
magazine length. To put it forth with the full 
pretentions of a book seems to have but little 
other ground than that once—or twice—its author 
has done better. 


12mo. Harper & 


12mo. 


LIBRARIANS are wont to say that one success- 
ful book will float a number of others by the same 
hand, be they ever so poor. 

Sweethearts and Friends bears intrinsic 
marks of being one of these floaters. It has for 
its thesis—now somewhat belated in interest—the 
proposition that young women may become doctors 
without losing their feminine charm or their chance 
of a husband; though the particular doctor lady of 
this tale was obliged to shin up a rope to save her 
prospective husband from fire—while the London 
fire department waited—in order to make good 
her ability to have both him and her practice. 

It is such a volume as cannot serve the cause of 
letters or the reputation of its author in even their 
most modest aspect. It is a good book to throw 
away—before reading. 
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STRANGE! 


THE STRANGE Story or My Lire.—By John Strange Win- 
ter. 12mo. Rand, MeNally & Co. $1.25. 


8 Pew novel moves like nothing in the world 
so much as an ancieit progression of 
Juggernaut, leaving a trail of dead and dying 
devotees as it goes. A review of it, to be 
entirely accurate, would require a list of the 
killed and injured quite as much as any other 
catastrophe. The heroine, Dorothy, alias Dol- 
likins Massingham, alias Doremy Hamlyn, alias the 
Princess Barzadiev, alias Lady Clovelly, was evi- 
dently born under all the malign influences known 
to astrology. In swift succession she loses, or 
persuades herself that she loses, her mother, her 
father, her daughter, her nurse, her husband, her 
husband’s cousin, his uncle, her second husband, 
and several more, besides a number who survive, 
but only as persons afflicted with incurable diseases. 
Battle, pestilence and sudden death flow in her 
train, and to love her is to blight one’s life. 

Dorothy was born in India. She was going to 
England when her mother died. She is married 
just in time to have her father pass away. Almost 
dead herself, she is ordered to Italy, and there her 
little girl, her nurse, and a large portion of the out- 
lying population succumb. A set of newspaper 
accounts which do not deceive the reader for a 
moment, serve to convince her that her husband 
and nearly all his blood relations have perished. 
This somewhat important matter elicits no inquiry 
from her whatever, though she proceeds to act 
upon her knowledge even to the point of making 
an Enoch Arden of her unhappy spouse. 

It is all very sad, made sadder by Mrs. Stannard’s 
insistence upon dividing her narrative between the 
army life of which she has nothing new to tell, and 
life on the continent of Europe of which she seems 
to know nothing distinctive whatever. ll of this 
is set forth in that wonderful British which, after 
the feeling of shock has passed off, leaves us won- 
dering why a people addicted to it have ever ventured 
to speak of Americanisms. And, finally, just as 
all the women in the story are pale simulacra of Mrs. 
Stannard, so all the menare slightly modified doubles 
of Mr. John Strange Winter. The history is 
rightly termed ‘‘strange.”’ 








THE EASY CHAIR 


Essays CONTRIBUTED TO THE EASY 
12mo. Harper & 


Ars RECTE VIVENDI: 
CHAIR.—By George William Curtis. 
Bros. $1.50. 

te title of this slight volume very aptly de- 

scribes its subject matter. It consists of the 
more obviously didactic’ of the Easy Chair 
essays, written in that genial spirit and refined 
journalese which joined to make George William 

Curtis always an unoffending, though persuasive, 

critic of manners. It is perhaps a characteristic of 

the most convincing advice that it never strikes one 
as revolutionary, or even open to debate, but always 
as the phrasing of what must be one’s own views. 

This mildness, combined with considerable force, 

is in every page of this book. 





The papers sometimes seem abrupt, taken as they 
are from magazine pages and placed, without revi- 
sion, in book form. But they range rather widely 
over questions which have not, in the seven years 
since the latest of these essays was written, been 
laid aside. Extravagance in College, Ath- 
letics vs. Study, Theater Manners, Wo- 
man’s Dress, Hazing, are some of the themes 
for light and entertaining comment. 

The last few years would, perhaps, have made 
some changes. The question of smoking in the pres- 
ence of ladies would resolve itself in 1898 into the 
question of ladies smoking before gentlemen. 
Duelling in 1883 may, perhaps, have been an issue, 
though moribund ; now it is surely quite dead. The 
most interesting change is found by the examina- 
tion of the essays on Newspaper Ethics in the 
yellow light of modernest progress. Mr. Curtis, at 
that time, was commenting, for the most part, on 
the political activity of journalists, on the unfair- 
ness of vituperation and ‘‘ mud slinging’’ as weap- 
ons, on the responsibility of the hack journalist for 
the political opinions in the editorials he writes, on 
the necessity for political integrity in general. 
Current criticism of journalism does not follow as 
its main lines these of ’83. The indecency, the 
irresponsibility of the ’90’s has for the most part 
more to do with the newspaper treatment of mur- 
derers and actresses than with injustice to politi- 
cians. 

Nearly all, however, of the volume, is as perti- 
nent as when first written. It is a book which 
fathers might give to their sons, and which, 
strangely enough, the sons would find good read- 
ing. It would not be wise for them to model their 
style upon it, but their lives might be much im- 
proved thereby. 
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A REALIZED IDEAL 


BY 
JULIA MAGRUDER 


AUTHOR OF “ THE PRINCESS SONIA,” “MISS AYR OF VIRGINIA,” 
“THE VIOLET,’” ETC. 


Miss JULIA MAGRUDER has by 

this time firmly established her rep- 
utation as one of the most popular of our 
younger writers. Many readers had their 
introduction to her when “ The Princess 
Sonia”’ began in the pages of The Century 
Magazine, and all agreed that the most 
charming love-story they had read for 
~ years, came from this almost unknown 
Southern girl. 

Since then “ The Violet”’ and a volume 
of short stories, entitled, “ Miss Ayr of 
Virginia,’ have appeared. In the title of 
this latest volume, Miss Magruder, in a 
way, makes the confession that she is an 
old-fashioned writer. At least she is not 
modern in some of the unpleasant mean- 
ings of the word, In her book, “ideals” 
are sometimes to be “ realized,” and the whole story is an unobtrusive pro- 
test in favor of sweetness and of sentiment in fiction. 

The volume is bound in an exceedingly good design, in three colors. 





MISS MAGRUDER 





I6mo, Price $1.25 
Published by 


Chicago Herbert S. Stone & Co. New York 
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Prineville Margaret of Savoy 


HERE & THERE & EVERYWHERE 
REMINISCENCES 


By MRS. M. E. W. SHERWOOD 


AuTtHor oF “AN EPISTLE TO POSTERITY.” 





RS. Sherwood, who has, during her life in America and abroad, known almost 
every distinguished political and literary figure of the last half of the century, 

has put together a great many of her reminiscences in a volume entitled “* Here & 
There & Everywhere.” Some of these rambling, gossipy papers have appeared in 
the New York Times, others are entirely new for this volume. The subject 





matter covers a wide range, from dinners at Newport with celebrities of days 
before the war, to schoolgirl days of Marguerite of Savoy, now Queen of Italy. 
The volume is illustrated by many portraits, many hitherto unpublished, and from 
rare pictures, especially given to Mrs. Sherwood by her distinguished friends. 
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Empress EvGENIE AND THE PRINCE IMPERIAL 


HERE & THERE & EVERYWHERE 





With many illustrations from rare prints and early photographs. 8vo. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 





Published by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. Cuicaco ano New York 
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ACROSS THE SALT SEAS 


A Romance of War and Adventure 


By JOHN BLOUNDELLE - BURTON 


author of The Clash of Arms, The Hispan- 
iola Plate, In the Day of Adversity, A Gen- 
tlemanly Adventurer, etc. 


DNeteccunsls 


This latest work of Mr. Bloundelle-Burton 
is sure to be pronounced by its readers as an 
excellent tale of adventure. ~" 


The story is told in a breezy manner with 
plenty of local color, and is more or less sug- 
gestive of Stevenson’s romances. 





Bound in Decorative Cloth Cover 
12mo, 446 pages, Price $1.50 














COVER DESIGN 











NEW (EDITION 


THE DAMNATION OF THERON WARE 


OR, ILLUMINATION 


By HAROLD FREDERIC 


Twenty - eighth thousand, 


This remarkable book has been so 
thoroughly read and talked about that no 
Reyes §=«introduction is required here. It has been 
enim § out of print for some time, owing to the 
: Nil failure of its former publishers, so that the 

present demand is as large as ever. 





e INY 
HAROLD FREDERIC PUBLISHED BY 


Chicago Herbert S. Stone & Company New York 


8vo, 512 pages, $1.50 
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Herbert S. Stone & Company’s New List 





The Londoners 


A Novel of English Society. By Robert Hichens 


This new volume by the author of “The Green Carnation” and “ Flames,” is 
in Mr. Hichen’s lighter satirical manner. It treats of smart London society; in 
town and at Ascot, in extremely clever and witty manner. In contrast to the 
usual society novel, Mr. Hichens has made his book the story of how a woman 
tried to get out of society. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 








Plays: 
Pleasant and Unpleasant 
By G. Bernard Shaw 


Mr. Shaw is too well known in this country 
to require an introduction. Although this is the 
first time his work has appeared in book form, 
his reputation as a satirist and wit has been thor- 
oughly established through those of his plays 
which have been produced in this country. The 
present volumes contain nearly all of the plays 
which Mr. Shaw has written, including the “The 
Devil’s Disciple” and “* Arms and the Man.” 


Two Volumes, with Portrait, Cloth, 
12mo, in a box, $2.50 








pea Priscilla’s Love-Story 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


The announcement of a new story from Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s pen 
is sure to be welcomed by her large circle of admirers. ‘ Priscilla’s Love-Story”’ 
is a slight tale, but is full of cheerful and delicate sentiment. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 








A Book for Boys 


Visitors at Grampus Island 


By W. O. Stoddard 
Author of “ Crowded Out o Crowfield,’ “ The Captain’s Boat,’ etc. 





Mr. W. O. Stoddard’s books for boys are too well known to need any special 
recommendation to his readers. The new volume contains two salt water stories : 
“ Visitors at Grampus Island,” and “ The Tale of.an Oar.” 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.50 
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HOW TO PLAY GOLF 


A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS, BY H. J. WHIGHAM, AMATEUR 
GOLF CHAMPION OF AMERICA, 1896-1897 


HE book is not intended to 

compete at all with the classic 
works on the subject, such as Bad- 
minton. But it gives in concise 
form suggestions and directions for 
beginners and for older players, 
without being overburdened with 
a mass of discussion and detail. It 
addresses itself especially to the 
needs of American players, and the 
subjects of its many illustrations are 
chosen for the most part from 


- 


Illustrated with Seventy - five 
Full - page Chronomato- 
graph Pictures of the 
Most Prominent Golfers in 
the Country, in Play 


among them. 





These pictures, taken from the long 
films such as are used in the chronomato- 
graph, vitascope, cinematograph, now fa- 
miliar to all theater-goers, will give with 
absolute accuracy the position of player, club 
and ball in every part of the swing, This 
is the first time that such a means has been 





employed in any athletic handbook, 


MR. WHIGHAM DRIVING (SAMPLE ILLUSTRATION) 


Decorated Cloth Binding, 12mo, Price $1.50 





To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price 
by the Publishers. 
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HOW TO PLAY GOLF By H. J. Whigham 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Advice to Beginners. The — of Professional Teaching. The 
Choice of Weapons. Score Counting must be Avoided. Use a 


Wooden Club. The Position of the Hands. The Stance. The 
Swing. The Finish. Summary. 


The Long Game. Faults to be Avoided. The Refinements of Driving. 
Allowing for Wind. Driving with a Cross Wind. Brassey Play. 


Iron Play. Choice of Clubs. Position. The Hands. The Arms. 
Long Approaches. The Three-quarters Shot. The Cut Stroke. 
Running up. The Full Iron Shot. Summary. 


Putting. Position. The Hands. Choice of Clubs. Advantage of the 
Cleek. The Stroke. The Iron Putter. The Pendulum Stroke. 
The Wooden Putter. Distinction between Courses. The Line 
of the Put. Summary 


Miscellaneous Suggestions. The Selection of Clubs. The Weight. 
The Shaft. The Shape of the Head. The Brassey. Iron Clubs. 
Choice of Balls. The Playing of Matches. Giving and Taking 
Odds. The Etiquette of Golf. The Duties of On-lookers. 


Training and Tournament Play. 


The Making of a New Course. Difficulties to be Overcome. Neces- 
sary Expenditures. The Advantages of a Good House. The Scarcity 
of Good Courses. The Inferiority of Inland Courses. The Rem- 
edies. Methods of Dealing with Inland Courses. Choice of Property. 
Location of Holes. Removal of Obstacles. The Distances. Model 
Courses. Improvement of Ground. Rolling. Grass Cutting. The 
Greens. Mowing Machines. Water. Hazards. Summary. 


Development of the Game in America, The Championship Tour- 
naments. The Rules. Club Matches. 


Amateurs Abroad. 


The Rules of Golf, as revised by the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of 
St. Andrews in 1891, with Rulings and Interpretations by the Exec- 
utive Committee of the United States Golf Association in 1897. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 
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CROSSMAN & STURDY 











Established 1882 





(FORMERLY CROSSMAN & LEE) 











Decorators and Tiree nate ie 
. more necessary” —_ Goiasmith 
Furnishers mesen 





As society refines so also 
287 Michigan Avenue does it become critical 
Opposite the Logan Monument 





Special Attention is called to the Lovers of Literature 
fine collection of are Admirers of Art 


In Charge of Louise Ijams Lander 





Antique Furniture Beeb 
Papermaking is an art 





Brocades and Silver not learned in a day 
Hazeltine Casts 
China and Pottery THE J. wW, BUTLER PAPER 
Cc NY, Chicago 
SUITABLE FOR GIFTS Established toes 





To place an order with them 
is to be assured satisfaction 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FOR MARCH 


Contains the following articles. 


SuccEssFUL HousEs, : ‘ ; ‘ THomas CORNWALL 
Illustrated. 

DELFT WARE, ‘ ? ; ; Avice Morsrt EARLE 
Lllustrated. 

THe ELEMENTS OF BOOKBINDING, ‘ ‘ WILLIAM CHADWICK 
Illustrated. 

A HovuseKEErer’s HousgE PLan, . . ; Nina C. KINNEY 
Illustrated. 

Two Roya. CuHarrs, 

: Illustrated. 

PorTIERES, THEtR UsE AND THEIR MIsusE, 

Illustrated. 


Tue FavorttEt DWELLING OF THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA, 
THE MARQUISE. DE FONTENOY 


Illustrated. 

CARE OF PLANTS IN Rooms Durinc Marcu, Mary C. Jones 
A MEpiciInE CLosET AND BooKCASE, ; ; ‘ ; E. E. 
Illustrated, 

The House Beautiful will be found useful to those who are interested in the 
furnishing and decoration of their homes, Price 10 cents a copy or $1.00 a year. 


Write for Sample Copies to the Publishers, 


cHicaco ~Herbert S. Stone & Company ‘=w yvorx 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


An ideal school near Chicago, —t especially to 
meet the needs of boys of the public school age. Fiftieth 
year. Send for prospectus. 


NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, III. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 
Hon. THomas A, Moran, LL.D., Dean 


Three year course for degree of LL.B. Two year course admits to 
Bar of this State on motion. For further information, address 


ELMER E. BARRETT, Sec’y, Chicago, Ill. 


4 b] 
Cortina’s Self Instructor 
Spanish, French, English, in 20 lessons, 
Cloth, each, $1.50 
FRENCH, Specimen Copies of Books | & II, 30 cents 


Just Out—VERBOS ESPANOLES 


ALL the Castilian Verbs; ALL conjugated with PREPO- 
SITIONS and English Equivalents. Only book 
of its kind in any language. 


Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 W. 34th 8t., N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

















Lawrence Scientific School 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


Civil Engineering Chenistry 
Mechanical Engineering ‘Geology 

Electrical Engineering Biology 

Mining and Metallurgy General Science 
Architecture Science for Teachers 


Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for 
Medical Schools) 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET APPLY TO 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean Cambridge, Mass. 











BACK NUMBERS of all magazines. State wants to Ameri- 
can Magazine Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 





A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N. Y. City. Maga- 
zines, pamphlets, out-of-print books. Cata- 
logues free. 





T HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 
$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 

dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 

Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 





UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 








A ou can 
i —¥ We offer choice of Cash, the 
i FREE USB of a sample wheel or outright gift 
Riof one or more wheels, according to work 
Wdone. inrropucTioN Prices. 
‘ "?13¢ in. » flush 2 
“Roanoke’ cranks’ M&W. Ties. . $29.00 
“*Putnam” 11 in. tub’g, 2 pe. ornks, M. & W. Tires $24.00 










“Albion” 13 in. tubing, 8 po. cranks, New Brunswick Tires $ 19. 
97 and "96 MODELS, various makes and styles... .. . er pey reg 
aha Sema eee to $15, 


WHEELS, slightly used, modern 
ART Sutaseeue Paes. Secure Acrncy at Once. 


J. M. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


KEEP UP TO DATE! 


If you want the best things printed on any par- 
ticular subject, or all that is published about it, every- 
where,—in dailies, weeklies, magazines, and miscel- 
laneous publications,—you can get it from us. 

Material for Speeches, Sermons, Essays, Novels, 
Scrap-Books, Statistics, etc. 

We read the current issues of all American and 
the principal Foreign publications, and mail clip- 
pings to subscribers daily.: 

Rates, $1.00 per month, and upwards. 

Let us know what you are interested in and we 
will quote you rates. 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
56 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 


DOGS AND BIRDS 


A few copies remain of our Calendar 
for 1898, illustrated with pictures of 
well-known typical dogs and birds, and 
containing much useful information for 
the amateur. Copies mailed on receipt 
of stamps or currency, at the rate of 
seven cents per copy. 


SPRATT’S 
PATENTED LIMITED 


245 E. 56th St., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. a 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, 
ot any information about books, 
write to me and you will re- 
ceive prompt attention and low 


prices. 
My stock of books in all de- 
partments of literature is very 
complete. 

An assortment of catalogues 
and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent 
stamp. 

F. E. GRANT, 


23 West 42d Street, New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 


fru 


Quien wf {2 wii) 





Malt is sprouted bar- 
ley ; by sprouting, the 
constituents of the 
grain are changed into 
easily digestible mat- 
ter. Hops added to this 
food give the proper- 

tiesof sleep and nerve . 
tonic. The superiority 


of 
Pabst Malt Extract, 
The ‘‘Best” Tonic | 
over all other malt 
extracts isin its care- 
ful and scientific pre- 
paration and the un- 
surpassed facilities 
possessed by its man- 
ufacturers. This pre- 
paration contains 
every element of life, 
nutrition and health, 
without an imper- 

fection. 


- HE WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT is the 
tallest shaft of mason- 
ry in the world, Itis 
55 feet square at the 
base, and rises to a 
height of 557 feet. 
One year’s product of 
the Pabst Brewing 
Company in quarter 
barrels, would make 
a pyramid 55 feet 
square at the base 

and one mile higher 

than this monument. 

Can you imagine the 

amount of hoop iron 

and staves in such a 

pyramid, to say 

nothing of the rail- 

road facilities neces- 

sary to move a year’s 

product of this great 

brewery? 


































Che 
Remington 
Standard 
Cypewriter 


does, and always has 
done, the 


Best Work 


for the longest time, 
With the least effort 
on the part of the 
operator, and at the 
least expense to the 
owner. 


New Models 
noW better than 


ever before. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
















327 Broadway, New York. 











PERFECTED BREWING IN AMERICA 


DABS] 








Henry Blackwell 


BOOKBINDER 
University Place, Cor. 10th Street 
NEW YORK 
5S) 


BOOKBINDING in all varieties of 


leather, in single volumes or in 
quantities, at moderate prices. 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING in 


which the best of material only is 
used, and in any style, in the highest 
perfection of workmanship. 
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